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“THE TIMES” 


LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


A Special Literary Supplement is published with The Times 

on Friday. This Supplement is an impartial and authori- 

tative organ of literary criticism and a comprehensive 

and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. It can 
be had with The Times of Friday alone. 


Subscriptions, inclusive of postage, for The Times of Friday :— 





3 Months. 6 Months, 12 Months. 

Inland 3s. 3d. 6s. 6d. 18s. Od. 

Foreign 4s. 4d. 8s. 8d. 17s. 4d. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


FIRST EDITION EXHAUSTED. 


MEN OF THE COVENANT. 


oun tends By ALEXANDER SMELLIE, M.A, 
Illus., 480 pp. Price 7/6 net. 

The First Edition of this book, published November 
the 15th, is already exhausted. The Second Edition will 
be ready early in January. 

The GLASGOW HERALD says :— 

“Some of the chapters are almost prose poems, and others are models of vivid 
portraiture, skilful characterisation, or thoughtful discussion. . . Can be thoroughly 
recommended as a presentation full of verve and colour, and at the same time 
essentially trustworthy, of one of the heroic periods of Soottish history.” 
THE GROWTH’ OF THE SOUL 

E . 
“cots board By AMORY H. BRADFORD, D.D. _ Price 5s. 
A Second Edition of this work is now at press, and 
will be ready shortly. 
¥IRST PREssS NOTICES, 

“The author has made the soul the subject of devout and systematic study. 
Whetherior not the reader can follow this allurirg guide to the highest reaches of 
his hopes and aspirations, he will come back with a new conviction of the greatness 
and immortality of the soul for which Christ has died.”— Methodist Recorder. 

“ We commend, without reservation, this admirable book. It is thoughtful and, 
in the best sense of the word, eioquent, and will be read with equal interest and 
profit.”—St. Andrew, 


THE FINGER OF GOD. 
Studies and Suggestions on the Miracles of Jesus. 
Large crown svo, By the Rev. T. H. WRIGHT. Price ‘3/6 net. 
cloth beasts, FIRST PRESS NOTICES. 
“A careful and clearly-stated outcome of wide thought."—Bookman. 
“Remarkable in style, in thought, and most of aii in the atmosphere which 
pervades it. It is a book for the time ; it is in the meeting-place of all the currents 
of modern thought and life, It is acquainted with the spirit of modern science, it 
is at home amid the tendencies of modern philosophy, and at the same time it is able 
to hold tirmly to the THinn views of life.’—Aberdeen Free Press. 
THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS 
MPTATIO . 
A Study of Our Lord’s Trial in the Wilderness. 
Crown 8vo, By the Rev. A. MORRIS STEWART, M.A, 
cloth boards, Author of * The Crown of Science.” 
NOW READY. 
A New Edition od the Book which Dr. Watson (Ian Maclaren) 
as made a topic of the hour. 


THE NEXT GREAT AWAKENING. 


Price 6s. 





Crown 8vo, > 5 
cloth boards. By JOSIAH — D.D. Price 2s. 6d. 
Mr. Metrose aiso has i °o 


in response to numerous pan my that he will pm 4 
early in January, the English Edition of Dr. LYMAN ABBOT’S 
famous work on Immortality. 
THE OTHER ROOM. Hints of Immortality. 
By LYMAN ABBOT, D.D. Price 3s. 6d, net. 
The following Gift Books for Young People are acknowledged 


to be among the best of the Season:— 
FOR BOY 
THE HAUNTED SHIP. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. =. 
8. 


IN THE LAND OF bi JU. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 
FIGHTING FEARFU DDS. By ROBERT LEIGHTON. 3s. 6d. 
BOYS OF OUR EMPIRE. The New,Annual. 1060 pp., 7s. 6d. 


FOR GIRLS. 
ENS.” By Mrs. J. P. CREED (Louise Mack). 3s, ~~ 
3s. 6d, 


“GIRLS TOGETHER.” By Mrs. J. P. OREED. “ 
THE GIRLS’ EMPIRE. A splendid Annual. 480 pp. 5s. 
FOR THE CHILDREN. 
— MEOW. The Autobiography of a Cat. By 
. LouvIsE PaTTESON. Price 2s, 6d. 


LONDON : ANDREW MELROSE, 16, Pilgrim Street, E.C. 





EARLY APPLICATION | 


must be made by those desiring to obtain one of 


VERY FEW COPIES NOW REMAINING OF 
THE AGADEMY ALMANAG— 1904. | 


It can be obtained in two styles: unmounted, post Sen, One Penny; mounted on rollers, post 


hreepence, 


free 
THE ACADEMY PUBLISHING ‘COMPANY, LIMITED, 
(Telephone : 8634 Central.) 


9, East Harding Street, London, E.C. 


JUST ees ~ ae BP Crown 8vo, 


THE CATEGORIES, 
By JAMES HUTCHISON STIRLING, LL.D., 
Foreign Member of the Philosophical Society 
of Berlin ; first-appointed Gifford Lecturer 
on the Whole Foundation; Lecturer Edin- 
burgh University, 1888-90, &c., &c.; Author 
of “What is Thought ? or The Problems of 
Philosophy,” &c. 





Special cloth cases for binding the half- | 
yearly volume of the ACADEMY can be sup- | 
plied for 1s. each. The price of the bound 


half-yearly volume is 8%. 9d, Communica- | 


AUTHORITY OF 


“This little book will be widely read and 
with no little interest, as presenting in brief 
the result of a lifetime of work by a veteran 
philosopher who commands universal respect. 





tions should be addressed to the Publisher, 
9, East Harding Street, E.C. 


@ Christmas Course of Lectures. 
CYAL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 





THE BIBLE. 


The first half of the book is— 
considering the subject—a fairly lucid and 
easily read discussion of the contents and the 
relative value of Hegel’s ‘ Phenomenologie’ 
and ‘Logik. . . The second part of “the 





BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Picca- | 
dilly, W. ProressoR RAY LANKESTER, 
M.A, LL.D., F.R.S., will on TUESDAY 
next, December 29, at 3 o'clock, begin a 
Course of Six Lectures, illustrated by Lantern 
Slides, and adapted to a Juvenile Auditory, 
on “EXTINCT ANIMALS.” Subscription (for 
Non-Members) to this Course, One Guinea 
(Children under 16, Half- a-Guinea) ; to all 
the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 
Tickets may be obtained at the Office of 
the Institution. 


Price Gd. 


By Dr. INGLIS. (Rejected.) 


In this essay the question of inspiration is | 
treated from a fresh point of view, 
author endeavours to show that the Bible | 
is of superhuman but not supernatural origin, 


Post free 7d. 


| A. BONNER, i & 2, Took’s Court, E.C. | 


work considers the relation of the Hegelian 
categories to Physics, and it is impossible not 
to admire the force and the acuteness with 
which some of the leading scientists are taken 
to task for their basal conceptions. . 

All will follow Dr. Stirling in the claim which 
he makes for Hegel in the third part of his 
work as a powerful force in advocating a 
spiritual view of the world.”—Zhe Glasgow 


Herald, 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Oo., Ltd. 
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GEORGE NEWNES, Lro. 


*." Complete Illustrated Catalogue post free on application. 





BY THE AMERICAN CHAMPION. 
BRIDGE : Its Principles and Rules of Play. 


By J. B. ELWELL, the American Champion, With numerous il)ustrative 
hands. Orown &vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net. 





THE HANDY SHILLING ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD. Containing 120 Fully 
Coloured Maps by J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, and a 
Gazetteer of the World with 10,000 entries. Pott 
8vo (6 in. by 4 in.), cloth, 1s, net. 


FOR 
THE MOTORIST, 
THE CYCLIST, 
THE PEDESTRIAN. 


We. THE HANDY TOURING ATLAS 
? OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 120 pages 


THE 


TOURINGATIAS 
OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES 

















Pn of fully coloured Maps and Plans, by J. G. 
Lae Ne BARTHOLOMEW. Shows every Road, every 
oa » Villiage, and every Hamlet. Cloth, is. net; 

t om Limp Lambskin, 2s, net. 


THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND HIS 


KNIGHTS. By HowakD PYLE. Profusely Jilustrated by the Author. Large 
kvo (94 by 6$ ms.), cloth gilt, 10s, td. net. 


Produced in handsome form and profusely illustrated with Mr. Pyle’s characteristic 
drawings, this will be accepted as a book of unusual importance, 


A TRAMP IN SPAIN 


From Andalusia to Andorra 








is the record of an adventurous journey through little-k.own parts of 
Spain. Mr, Kennedy is well known as a vivid impressioni-t, and his latest 
effor: will enhance that reputation, The book is profusely iliustrated. Svo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d, net, 


BART KENNEDY. 


PEEPS AT PARLIAMENT FROM BE- 
HIND THE SPEAKER'S CHAIR. By H.W. Lucy. With Coloured 


Frontispi ce and 230 other Llastrations by F.C.GOULD, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES, and Other 


Verses. By RUDYARD KIPLING. Eleventh Edition, with Illustrations by 
Dudley Cleaver, Cloth gilt, gilt top, 6s, 


FROM PARIS TO NEW YORK BY LAND. 


In +896, Mr. De Windt essayed the journey from New York to Paris 
overland, but his expedition came to grief; he himself barely escaped with 
his life from the hands of the savage natives. Nothing daunted, he started 
again, this time from Paris, on the 19th December, 19.1, «nd after a journey 
of 18,494 miles, reached New York on the 25th August, 1902, The narrative 
of this arduous journey is ove ot thrilling interest throughout. Profusely 
Illustrated with Maps and Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 


10a, 6d. net, 
HARRY DE WINDT. 
ODD CRAFT. By W. W. Jacons. With 16 Full- 


page Illustrations by Will Owen. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. A new 
volume of in mitably humorous sketches uf the cousting sailorman. 


ADVENTURES OF GERARD. By A. Conan 


DoYLE. With 16 Illustrations by W. B. Wollen. Crown 8vo, 6. 


THE ARCADIAN GALENDAR. 


“A very attractive book, rather original in its style. Mr, Cumming’s talk 
about Nature, and bird and animal life, bright and easy going as it is, is 
full of knowledge. It is sure to make young reavers take an interest in 
the creatures around them.”—7¥mes. With about 180 Illustrations, including 
8 Full Pages in Colours. Broad Fep, 4to, 6s, net. 


E. D. CUMING & J. A. SHEPHERD. 
AUSTRIAN LIFE in TOWN and COUNTRY. 


By FRANCIS H. KE, PALMER. Illustre ted. Crown 5vo, gilt tops, 3s. 6d. net. 
(vur Neighbours Series.) 


GEORGE NEWNES, Ltd., 
7 to 12, Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C. 



























































SMITH, ELDER & Co:s LIST. 


A SPLENDID CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


ATHENAZUM.—“ We can conceive no volume of reference more indis- 
msable to the scholar, the literary man, the historian, and the 
ournalist.’’ 





In One Volume of 1,464 pages. 
Royal 8vo, price 25s. net in cloth, or 32s, net in half-morocco. 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 
BIOGRAPHY INDEX & EPITOME. 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
NOTE.—Copies of the INDEX AND EPITOME, in the alternative bindings, can 
be seen at the principal Booksellers in London and in the Country. 
Prospectus on application. 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “T LEAVES,” &c. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


LEGAL T LEAVES. 


By EDWARD F. TURNER, 
Author of “ T Leaves,” “ Tantler’s Sister,” “ More T Leaves,” &c. 


SEA-WRACK. By Frank T. Buttery, 
F.R.G.S., Author of “ The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,’”’ “The Log 
of a Sea Waif,” &c. SECOND IMPRESSION. With 8 
Illustrations by ARTHUR TWIDLE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WORLD. —* Let anyone who wants a thorough change of mental horizon and a 
breeze that will blow the cobwebs from his brain get for himself Mr. Frank 
Bullen’s book ‘SEA-WRaCK,’ and sit down to read it forthwith. At the end of 
that reading he will perforce feel braced, revived, enlivened.” 

By 


THE RISING GENERATION. 


CoNsTANCE E, MaAup, Author of “ An English Girl in Paris,’ 

&c. With Cover designed by Mr. JAcomB Hoop. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

GUARDIAN.— A more thoroughly healthy, refreshing book frum beginning to 

end it would be difficult to find. There is not oae story in the book which 

is not good to read and good to think over.” 





POPULAR EDITIONS OF WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
MIXED ESSAYS. | FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 


LAST ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND RELIGION. 
Mrs. BROWNING’S WORKS. In 


THREE POCKET VOLUMES. Printed upon India Paper, with a 
Portrait Frontispiece to each Volume. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. each 
net in limp cloth; or 3s. net in leather. 
*,* This Edition is uniform with the POCKET EDITION OF ROBERT BROWNING’S 
WORKS in 8 vols. 








PU NCH.—* The ‘CORNHILL’ is always among the brightest of the magazines, 
dealing with an unfailing variety of interesting matter.” 
MANCHESTER GUARKDIAN.—* One of the very few good literary magazines.” 


Cornhi ll 
Magazine 


Price ONE SHILLING Monthly. 


Annual Subseription, including postage to any Ad- 
dress in the Postal Union, 14s., payable in advance. 


Mr. A. E. W. MASON 


Author of that very Popular Novel 
4é 
THE FOUR FEATHERS” 
Begins in the January Number 
(Ready at all Booksellers’ and Newsagents’) 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


Entitled 


THE TRUANTS 


Which will be continued throughout the year. 


The JANUARY NUMBER contains in addition Contributions 
by: Mrs, RICHMOND RITCHIE, Mrs. MARGARET lL. 
WOODS, The Rt. Hon, Sir ALGERNON WEST, P.C., G.C.B., 
The lat: Sir JOHN ROBINSON, Mr. ANDREW LANG, 
Lady BROOME, Dr. RIGHARD GARNETT, C.B., Viscount 
ST. CYRES, Mr. STEPHEN GWYNN, &c. 

And will form a very strong issue of the Magazine. 


London : SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15, Waterloo Place. 
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Literary Notes and News 


January 9 will be given a series of special articles in Paternoster Row cannot, after all, I am afraid, be 

dealing with the year’s output in the various written down to the credit of City men. It appears that 

departments of Literature. The same number will 
also contuin an Educational Supplement with numerous 
reviews of educational works. 


[ the issue of Tae Acapemy anp Literature for Tue explanation of the popularity of devotional literature 





THE continuation of John Oliver Hobbes’ “‘ Letters from 
a Silent Study ’’ has unavoidably been postponed until our 
next issue. 


Is the Christmas-time demand for devotional literature 
declining? Is there a marked decrease in the general 
popularity of religious works? Expert opinion on these 
points is curiously divided. In the West End the spread 
of rationalism—or is it musical comedy ?—has killed the 
healthy demand, heretofore existing, for expensive works 
of a spiritual nature. Ten years ago, the better-class 
booksellers of London looked to secure the bulk of their 
Christmas profits from the sale of religious books. They 
dressed their windows with these works and the latest 
popular novel suffered a temporary eclipse. 


Tuis state of things, so far as the West End is concerned, 
has ceased to be. Bibles and prayer books are still sold 
in considerable numbers, and there is a fairly strong though 
decreasing demand for ‘“‘ Thomas 4 Kempis” and Keble’s 
“Christian Year.” For the rest, religious literature is at 
a discount. It is not only at Christmas-time that this rule 
holds good. Lent, which at one time produced an enormous 
demand for religious books, now hardly differs in this 
respect from any other season. The people of the West 
End are case-hardened sinners all! 





In the City, now, things are very different. Paternoster 
Row is, of course, wholly devoted tothe book-selling trade, 
and the windows of all the booksellers who abide there 
simply corruscate with the reflected glory of the good 
works which they contain. The higher criticism and 
Babylonian inscription books and that sort of thing are 
not much encouraged. Certain Bampton lectures, on the 
other hand, receive much patronage. An especial demand 
has exhibited itself this year for ‘‘ modernised ”’ versions of 
the Bible. The spirit which could prompt any person of 
a devotional temperament to discard the authorised version 
in favour of a translation into latter-day Oxfordese is 
one which I, at any rate, am unable to comprehend. A 
strong demand is also being made for illustrated and 
“artistic” copies of the Bible. The number of dainty 
sets now in the market is quite one of the features of the 
season. 





Mrs. EGERTON CASTLE 


[Photo, G. West, Godalming.]} 
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it is becoming more and more commonly the custom for 
booksellers to specialise in this class of work. And the 
tendency amongst religious booksellers is to move intc 
Paternoster Row. The customers who at this season are 
filling their shops come from all parts of London, and, 
indeed, from the country too. When, therefore, the West 
End booksellers complain of the worldly spirit of the age, 
they do not mean (or if so, they are mistaken) that England 
has grown less gcdly. England has only grown more 
prudent. It has not ceased to buy devotional works: it 
has ceased to buy them outside the City. Paternoster Row 
could probably tell us why. 





Tue German publishers issue elaborate catalogues of 
books suitable for Christmas presents in every conceivable 
subject from theology to cookery. Patriotic works play a 
large part in them and it is worthy of remark that they 
consist very largely of volumes, at all prices, about the 
war of 1870-1. Akin to these is “‘ Patria,” the Jahrbuch 
(annual) of the “‘ Hilfe” publishing house at Berlin, which 
contains articles destined to awaken and strengthen a love 
of the free fatherland, ‘‘ Fatherland and Freedom ” being its 
motto. The new number (for 1904) contains articles on 
‘Liberalism and Socialistic Policy,” ‘* Social Democracy 
and the Church,” and ‘‘ Concerning German Anti- 
Semitism.”’ 


Tue fifth volume of that most useful work, “‘ Biograph- 
isches Jahrbuch and Deutscher Nekrolog,” edited by Anton 
Bettelbeim (Berlin: Reinier), is just out, and the sixth 
volume we hear is well on the way. The volume before 
us is for the year 1900, and as the “‘ Allgemeine Deutsche 
Biographie ” closes with the year1899, the ‘‘ Nekrolog” is 
in a sense a continuation. His Excellency Rochus von 
Liliencron, the editor of the great German biographical 
dictionary says that the appearance of Bettelheim’s work 
*‘made him more satisfied to lay aside the biographical 
pen he had so long wielded.” 





Four additions to Messrs. Blackie’s ‘“‘Red Letter 
Library” are to appear in January. Two of these will 
consist of prose, two of try. Of the latter, one is an 
eighteenth century nthden , selected and edited with an 
introduction by the Poet Laureate; the other a seven- 
teenth century anthology, selected and edited and 
introduced by Mrs. Meynell. The prose works comprise a 
selection of Carlyle’s essays with a preface by Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and a reprint of ‘‘ The Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” with an introduction by Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 
Among the editors of previous volumes in this pretty 
little series, I notice the names of Mr. Charles Whibley, 
Mr. Augustine Birrell and Mr. George Meredith. But 
where, oh where, is that name without which no series 
—especially a Scottish series—can really be deemed 
complete ? 


Proressor Sxeat has ready for press a “ modernised ” 
version of Chaucer’s ‘ The Knight's Tale,’’ which will be 
issued in the King’s Classics at 1s., by Mr. Alexander 
Moring. The result of this audacious undertaking will be 
watched with interest. Of course a howl of anger will be 
raised by some purists, but after all it is worth while 
bringing some of our older classics within the reach of the 
many to whom old words and even old spellings are a 
difficulty. 


In the seventies “‘ The Fight in Dame Europa’s School ”’ 
was known, at any rate by sight, to most of us. The 
author of this skit, the Reverend Henry William Pullen, 
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died on the 15th instant at the age of sixty-seven. Beside 
the above-named booklet he was chiefly known in literature 
as for some time editor of Murray’s Handbooks to Italy, 
Rome and Greece. 





Dr. A. W. Verratt, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
nearly ready a second edition of his standard work on the 
‘‘ Agamemnon of schylus.” The book consists of the 
Greek text, with an introduction, a commentary, and a 
translation of the play, and is in the main a reproduction 
of the previous issue, with some corrections and improve- 
ments arising out of the editor’s own studies and the 
criticisms of other scholars. An appendix has been added 
dealing with certain ancient evidence of an important 
character respecting the dramatis persone and distribution 
of the play. The translation in the new edition is placed 
opposite to the text, and not as formerly by itself at 
the end of the volume; and some abbreviation of the 
commentary has been made by the suppression of un- 
important questions on which Dr. Verrall’s opinion has 
undergone no change. Messrs. Macmillan and Co. are the 
publishers. 


AN interesting feature of Mr. Edmund Gosse’s mono- 
graph on Jeremy Taylor (to be issued shortly in Messrs. 
Maecmillan’s ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series) is his 
rejection of Lady Wray’s reminiscences of the Bishop, 
said to have been written in 1732, and more or less 
utilised by every previous biographer. After very careful 
examination Mr. Gosse arrives at the conclusion that 
the reminiscences are apocryphal, and his narrative is 
accordingly deprived of some romantic but ridiculous 
incidents hitherto accepted as part of Taylor’s life. 





Awone other articles which will appear in the January 
number of “The Antiquary” are the following: 
**Concerning the Chi-Rho Monogram,” by Rev. J. B. 
McGovern ; ‘‘ An Old Fashioned Geographer,” by Rev. W. 
C. Green, M.A.; “ Two Suits of Armour in the Historical 
Museum of Berne,” by R. C. Ceapham, F.S.A.; “ An 
Early Italian Historiette, 1523-1554,” by W. Carew 
Hazlitt ; and ‘ Fairford Church and the Tomb of its 
Founder,” by Miss F. Davidson. 





Tue transactions of the Japan Society (Vol. VI., 1901- 
1902) are as full of good matter as ever and equally full of 
quite admirable illustrations. Especially notable are the 
papers on “Some Aspects of the Technique of Japanese 
Painting,” by Mr. Charles Holme, and ‘‘ Hongwanji and 
Buddhist Protestantism in Japan,” by Mr. C. L. Brownell. 





Mr. Tuomas Harpy’s historical drama, ‘‘ The Dynasts,” 
will be published in the early days of the new year by 
the Messrs. Macmillan. Though complete in itself, it is 
shown as being designed ultimately to form one of a 
trilogy, of which the second play or part will cover the 
zenith of Napoleon’s power, and the third his decline 
and fall, with the restoration to equilibrium of the old 
dynasties. The enactments in the present volume begin 
with the threatened invasion of England, and end with 
the deaths of Nelson and Pitt, and the stultification of 
the European coalition by the triumph of Napoleon at 
Austerlitz. 





‘** WELLCoMrE’s PootocrapHic Exposure Reoorp anp Diary” 
for 1904 will be almost a necessity to every practical 
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photographer during the coming year. It is full of useful 
information and the exposure calculator is not only 
ingenious, but will often prove a friend in need. 
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that name, each a producer of books. The aforesaid new 
volume, which is to be called ‘‘Green Mansions,” is a 
story, and may therefore, perhaps, be ascribed with some 
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Bibliographical 
HE translation of “The Moral Maxims 
and Reflections” of the Duc de la 
Rochefoucauld which Messrs. Methuen 
have just added to their ‘“‘ Little 
Library” is a reprint of the version which 
appeared in 1706, being the second edition of 
a volume then “revised and corrected, with 
the addition of 135 Maxims, not translated 
before.” The first English translation of the 
‘“*Maxims”’ now extant dates from 1694, the 
“Seneca Unmasked or Moral Reflections’’ of 
Mrs. Behn (1685) being only ‘“‘A Collection 
of some scattered Reflections, out of the First 
and Second, without any notice of the Third 
and Fourth, Parts” of the original. In these 
passages the lady “‘ takes the Freedom of Para- 
phrasing and Accommodating as she saw fit.” 
After the 1694 volume came one in 1706, 
in which the ‘‘ Maxims” are described as 
“newly made English.” In the same year 
came the version now reprinted. There was another 
edition in 1749, another (‘‘ revised and improved ’’) in 
1775, others arriving in 1781, 1791, and 1795. At this 
point we have the portent of the ‘“‘ Maxims” in English 
verse (1799)! Merely noting the editions of 1813, 1850, 
and 1868, we reach that of 1871, which was edited by 
Mr. Willis Bund, prefaced by a translation of Sainte- 
Beuve’s essay, and included in the pretty little ‘‘ Bayard ” 
series of Messrs. Low & Co. Since then, there have been 
editions dated 1883, 1884 (translated by Lieut.-Colonel 
A. 8. Bolton), 1885 (translated by L. Winter), and 1901 
(Walter Scott). The 1706 version now reprinted was 
published anonymously, and as regards its authorship 
one may agree with Mr. G. H. Powell that the Dean 
Stanhope of that day, who was busy as a translator, is 
the most likely person. 

As a bibliographer I have one grave complaint to make 
against the new (third) volume of ‘‘ Chambers’s Cyclopzdia 
of English Literature”; and that is, that the index gives 
us no clue whatever to the authorship and place of the 
signed articles in the work. At the beginning of each 
volume there is a list of the signed articles which are 
copyright in America, but that does not meet the case. 
So far, I have had leisure only to dip into the new 
volume, but already I have found at least one thing that 
was new to me—that Dr. Robertson Nicoll is identical with 
the ‘“‘ W. E. Wace” who in 1881 published a book on the 
life and works of Tennyson. As Dr. Nicoll is a contributor 
to the new volume, I presume this statement is made on 
authority. The question now is, how many more “ noms- 
de-guerre” has Dr. Nicoll to reveal? Here and there the 
new volume is inclined to be a little ‘‘ previous,” noting 
as actually published books which have yet to be issued ; 
and why describe married ladies as “‘ born” with names 
which could only have been given to them after birth? 
Madame de Longgarde was not ‘“ born Dorothea Gerard,” 
nor was Mrs. Ady “ born Julia Cartwright.” Writing of 
that sort is a little slipshod. 

he announcement of a new volume by Mr. W. H. 
Hudson always suggests the question: Which Mr. 
W.H. Hudson? For there are at least two persons of 
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[From a painting by B. R. Goddard, Capri, 
Phoio. Booker and Sullivan, Chancery Lane.} 


sense of safety to the Mr. W. H. Hudson who, in the 
course of his forty-one years of life, has been a journalist, 
secretary to Mr. Herbert Spencer, assistant librarian at 
Cornell University, Professor of English Literature at 
Stanford University, California, and Professional Lecturer 
in the University of Chicago. This Mr. W. H. Hudson 
has published an “Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Herbert Spencer *’ (1897), ‘‘ Studies in Interpretation ” 
(1896), ‘‘ Idle Times in a Library’ (1897), ‘‘ The Meaning 
and Value of Poetry” (1901), ““A Life of Sir Walter 
Scott” (1901), and so forth. The publications of the 
other Mr. W. H. Hudson appear to have been books on 
natural history, and birds in particular. These name- 
identities, in literature, are somewhat confusing. 

The late Clifford Harrison, it is well known, was some- 
thing more than a reciter—he published some prose and 
some verse. In 1892-3 came his “Stray Records, or 
Personal and Professional Notes,” from which one learned 
that Mrs. Clifford, the once popular actress, was his 
maternal grandmother, and that his mother as well as his 
father had been on the stage. Afterwards came “ On the 
Common Chords” (verses, 1895), “‘ The Lute of Apollo: 
an Essay on Music” (1896), ‘‘ Notes on the Margins: 
Suggestions of Thought and Enquiry’ (1897 and 1900), 
“Reading and Readers” (1898), and ‘‘ Echoes” (verses, 
1900). His name appears on other title-pages ; but these 
were his principal performances. 

Messrs. Newnes are to include in one of their series of 
reprints a reproduction of the poems published by 
Tennyson between 1830 and 1859. But a similar re- 
production was made by Mr. Grant Richards in 1901 in 
his ‘‘ World’s Classics,” and I believe Messrs. Nelson and 
Messrs. Nimmo both followed his example in 1902. There 
is, of course, no harm in reprints of this sort, if the 
purchaser clearly understands that he is not necessarily 
becoming possessed of the poet’s final and standard version 
of the poems. 

THe Bookworm, 
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Reviews 


Porcelain 


A Brier [listory or Otp Enetisn Porceratn. 
Solon. (Bemrose. £2 23s. net.) 

Tue great importance of the Art revival which took place 

in England in the eighteenth century is even yet not fully 

recognised by continental critics, who are unable to shake 

off fully the long-established conviction that no good thing 


By M. L. 





Reduced lllustration from “ A Brief History of Old English Porcelain.” 
( Bemrose,) 


could be expected to come out of the cold, damp, fog- 
beridden island. Yet it is none the less a fact that when 
the decadence had set in all over Europe, and for a time 
originality was paralysed by a reversion to classical types, 
a new dawn was breaking on this side of the Channel 
and the seed was being sown of a fresh growth that was 
ere long to put forth many vigorous branches. Not only 
in painting and in engraving but in the minor arts was 
the fresh impulse felt, and in no department of zsthetic 
activity was it more clearly reflected than in the rising 
up in different parts of England of independent manu- 
factories of porcelain, which, though they were all at first 
somewhat hampered by a desire to emulate oriental work, 
yet many of them ere long evolved a distinctive style of 
their own. At Bow, Chelsea, Derby, Pinxton, Swansea, 
Worcester, Bristol and many other places, the production 
of porcelain of original design was begun in the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and before it closed the names 
of Wedgwood, Minton and Spode had become famous 
throughout Europe and America as those of designers of 
the highest rank. 

Of the many students of the fascinating subject of 
English porcelain, none has mastered it more thoroughly 
than the author of the beautiful and richly illustrated 
volume just issued, to which the unpretending title is 
given of “A Brief History of Old English Porcelain and 


its Manufactories.” Written in a very clear and lucid 
style, it will be equally useful to the neophite and the 
connoisseur, for without giving unnecessary prominence 
to technicalities, it explains in every case, the special 
peculiarities of the ingredients employed and the difficulties 
to be conquered in their treatment, with the almost 
romantic results that sometimes ensure from apparent 
accident. In the introduction the story is graphically 
told of how the taste for Oriental porcelain, which was 
the forerunner of that for the home-made product. 
originated. The importation into England of oriental 
porcelain, the writer says, ‘‘ coincides with the moment 
when the custom of tea and coffee drinking was being 
firmly implanted in the higher regions of society. It was 
accepted as a fact that a full enjoyment of the fragrant 
beverage could only be obtained when it was sipped 
out of the very dainty vessels made use of by the Chinese. 
As the demand for such vessels went on increasing 

the European potter turned his inventive powers 
towards the discovery of a home-made substitute which 
might eventually replace it in the public favour.” 

It seems to have been at Bow that the first success was 
achieved in this direction, and it was to Thomas Frye, one 
of the managers of the manufactory there, that the earliest 
patent for making English porcelain was granted—a fact 
commemorated on his tombstone. The examples given of 
the work at Bow—charming though many of them are— 
are, however, thoroughly Chinese jn feeling, and Bow was 
very soon superseded by Chelsea, ‘‘ which took the lead,” 
says M. Solon, ‘‘from the first, and to the end kept at 
the head of the trade for the artistic and costly character 
of its abundant productions.” The specimens reproduced 
are, however, no more remarkable for originality than 
those from Bow, and their redundancy of ornament does 
not commend itself to the present taste for simplicity. It 
is far otherwise with the chaste and delicate work from 
Derby, where a manufactory rose phoenix-like out of the 
ashes of the one at Chelsea, the famous enameller 
Duesbury having effected an amalgamation between the 
declining concern of the latter with the infant enterprise 
of the former. At first, strongly influenced by such 
masters of decoration as the Frenchmen Boucher and 
Fragonard, Derby gradually worked out a style of her 
own, as proved in the charming group of the Roman 
Charity, and the amphora vases with subjects after 
Angelica Kauffmann and the Hutchinson vase, which, by 
the way, is here wonderfully reproduced. Equally ex- 
cellent was the work done at Worcester, though, 
unfortunately the examples given are not very character- 
istic; whilst that of Bristol, thoroughly well represented 
in this volume, is—some of it—equal to the much admired 
oriental China in its simplicity of form and delicacy of 
colouring. Not so the ornate Rockingham ware, of which 
one remarkable specimeu—the large vase in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum—is given, which with the redundancy 
of decoration and coarse brilliancy of colouring is sadly 
suggestive of a new decadence. 

Many are the acute remarks made in this exhaustive 
review of English work by its accomplished author, 
who is a man of wide and varied culture. He points 
out, for instance, how handicapped the British manu- 
facturer was by foreign competition, his enterprise being 
always a private one, so that he could only depend on the 
eventual returns of a precarious venture to eke out an 
insufficient capital, whereas their foreign contemporaries 
were under noble patrons who made good their losses. 
All the more credit, therefore, to those who like Spode, 
Minton and Wedgwood achieved their triumphs against 
all odds and raised English work to the highest rank. 
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The excellent accounts of the various manufactories in 
England are supplemented by a’ bibliography of English 
porcelain, and another very useful feature of what will 
certainly take rank as a standard work is the succinct 
summary of contents taking the place of the usual meagre 
list of chapters. Nanoy BELL. 

(Mrs. Arthur Bell.) 


Great Japan 


Queer Tancs apouT Japan. By Douglas Sladen. (Treherne. 
21s. net.) 


Tue Japanese are a fascinating race and have charmed 
many men and women from the Occident. Their arts, their 
manners and customs, their learning and their ignorance, 
their ‘‘ uniqueness,” all stimulate curiosity and often if 
not always admiration. A few years ago they were looked 
upon as a people who amused the wiser races of the 
Western world by their curious upside-down ways of 
thought and action, to-day they are to us aserious problem 
which statesmen and rulers must study and must strive to 
solve. In “Queer Things about Japan” Mr. Douglas 
Sladen does not set out to criticise the Japanese seriously, 
but to describe the humours of Japanese life, as they 
presented themselves to him some years ago when he made 
his home in Dai Nippon, Great Japan. Let the author 
set forth his standpoint : ‘‘I fortunately knew Japan before 
she knew that she was a first-class Power, in the days 
when foreigners were so ignorant as to suppose that Japan 
was a nation at play; so 1 was chiefly on the look-out for 
the humours of the country; and the servants, small 
shopkeepers, ’riksha boys, and workpeople, among whom 
the foreigners lived and moved and had their being, were 
intensely humourous, in spite of a poverty that almost 
amounted to tragedy, in Japan as I knew it.’”” The book, 
therefore, is a document of interest to the student who 
would rightly understand the Japan of to-day ; to estimate 
justly a nation’s politics and history a right understanding 
of the race is necessary, and in the case of Japan Mr. 
Douglas Sladen assists us to such an understanding. Some 
essential phases, indeed, of Japanese life the writer leaves 
untouched, such for example as the passionate patriotism 
which distinguishes the people as a whole ; but so far as 
he does deal with life in the Land of the Rising Sun he 
does so picturesquely and plain spokenly. Indeed as his 
own critic he scarcely does himself justice, for we have 
seldom read anything more charming among the many 
charming things written about Japan than the chapters in 
this volume devoted to Temples and Religious Observances, 
The Sacred City of Nikko, and to Kyoto; indeed we must 
confess that we knew not that Mr. Sladen could write so 
well as he has done here. 

There are—or were—many queer things in Japan, of 
which a considerable number are vividly and good- 
humouredly put before us here; it is the life of every day 
as it showed itself to a stranger’s eye that Mr. Sladen 
paints for us, with a keen sense of the curious, unexpected 
and the quaint, that is—curious, unexpected and quaint 
to Occidental eyes. No Western mind can fathom the 
inner meaning of the East; is the converse equally true? 
The Japan we are shown here is a land of brilliant colours, 
of exquisite buildings, of lovely gardens, of smiling men 
and women, girls and boys; ‘riksha men, mousmees, 
shopkeepers, street hawkers, geishas, priests, sammurais, a 
jostling, bustling, merry crowd. Minute details heaped 
upon details gradually grip the reader, closing his eyes to 
the comparative greyness of our own country and opening 
them to the glorious pageantry and the everlasting glamour 
of the East, a splendid panorama finely seen and finely 
painted. We accompany our guide to fair and feast, to 
hotel, tea-house and temple, we walk with him through 
the towns by day and night, the East calls aloud to us, 
and we lay down the book with a sigh of regret that 
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we have not seen what he has seen, and what no man 
ever again can see—the Japan of yesterday. A striking, 
picturesque, well-written book. 

Well written and well illustrated from end paper to end 
paper ; there are four excellent coloured pictures, and the 
end papers and numerous uncoloured illustrations are 
re ee of works by Hokusai; no more need be 
said. 

Lafcadio Hearn depicts for us the inner, Mr. Douglas 
Sladen the outer aspects of Japanese life, each in his own 
way helping us to understand a nation which is near to us 
as an ally, dear to us as representative of very much that 
is beautiful in art and lovely in nature, and which more 
than probably holds in its hands the destinies of the Far 


East. 
W.T.S. 


Authors’ Rights 


Copyricnt Law. By Henry A. Hinkson, M.A. 
6s.) 


A MANUAL on copyright law in which technical legal terms 
are used as sparingly as possible will, no doubt, possess 
attractions to all those, other than lawyers, who have ever 
floundered through the standard text-books. It would not 
be fair to lay the blame for any consequent shortcomings 
wholly upon the author’s shoulders, although he has been 
rather rash in attempting the task which he has set 
himself. A guide to copyright law without the most 
scrupulously exact legal terminology is a misnomer. As a 

rimer of first principles for the inexperienced reader the 
Fittle volume may serve, but it is neither exact enough nor 
full enough to rank as a vade mecum. ‘The absence of 
authorities for many statements and deductions is an 
obvious mistake. Nor would Mr. Hinkson’s work have 
been lessened in value if he had given references to those 
text-books which are the tools of the literary lawyer’s trade. 
He agrees with Mr. Scrutton as to the desirability of notice 
being given to the Commissioners of Customs under 
section 152 of the Customs Laws Consolidation (not 
Consolidated) Act, but he omits a reference which would 
have put interested authors or publishers in a position to 
acquaint themselves with Mr. Scrutton’s warning that the 
omission to do so may deprive English authors of their 
copyright in the British possessions abroad by in effect 
repealing sections 17 and 29 of the Copyright Act, 1842. 
Mr. Hinkson is a little unfair to “‘ writers on copyright 
law’ whom he accuses, without qualification, of ‘* some- 
times having overlooked or inadequately expressed” the 
exceedingly elementary fact that to secure American 
copyright a book must be printed from type set up in the 
United States. The peccant writers he has in his mind 
must have been neglectful indeed. And why does not 
Mr. Hinkson give the short as well as the long form of 
American copyright notice? The collection of statutes 
that he gives (which is, it may be noted, unlike that of 
most writers, printed in readable type) will be found useful : 
but why is not the 63 and 64 (Canada), ec 25, which is 
referred to on page 96, given as well as the Canadian Act, 
1875? Mr. Hinkson will, we fear, contribute some little 
additional confusion to the lay mind on divers points. A 
single instance will suffice. A newspaper, he tells us 
(page 37), needs registration under the Copyright Act 
of 1842 “tin order to give copyright in its contents to the 
proprietor.”” But registration has nothing whatever to do 
with the acquisition of copyright, being only a condition 
precedent to the right to sue. Nor does the proprietor’s 
copyright depend upon assignment (page 47), for it can 
rest soundly upon implication of law. The book has 
been brought down to date, for a postscriptum gives the 
decision of the House of Lords in ‘ Aflalo v. Lawrence 
and Bullen,’ but here Mr. Hinkson has omitted to draw 
any deductions. 


(Bullen. 
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‘*Chinee Soje-Man’”’ 


L’Arwée Cutnoise. By General H. Frey. 
Hachette et Cie. 1904, sic.) 


In the writing of this little book, as in the date of it, 
the General has been somewhat premature. He has not 
taken much trouble to look up historical facts, and his 
authorities have been few and mostly French, except for 
liberal quotations from the German account of the 
operations in China written by Baron Binder Krieglstein. 

he sketch of the Chinese army in the past is particularly 
thin and poor; and the gallant General might have 
employed his literary ability better in improving his text 
than in irrelevantly sneering in a footnote at British 
victories supposed to be bought by the charges of “St. 
George’s Horse,” or the British sovereign—one of those 
English phrases that are only known abroad. 

Again when his main theme is the possibility of the 
future development of a Chinese army trained on Western 
models, he might profitably have devoted more than 
: few stray allusions to General Gordon’s ‘‘ Ever-Victorious 

rmy.”” 

The description of the Chinese army of the present 
time is more complete, but deficient in arrangement, and 
especially in tabulated statements which are essential to a 
systematic treatise. 

The collection of facts has a certain value, but they do 
not all relate to the same year. What the reader wants is 
to have a succinct statement of the forces, local and 
national, of China at any one time, and to be able to trace 
the changes in military conditions by comparing this 
summary with the statistics of a later date. Possibly 
General Frey could not have obtained the necessary 
information ; at any rate he seems to have made no 
attempt to collect the statistics. 

And when the General comes to discuss the future of 
the Chinese army he is inadequate in the extreme. He 
sets out to discuss what Power ought to be entrusted with 
the task of reorganising the Chinese army, and gives the 
list of France, Russia, England, Germany, and Japan as 
possible mentors. ‘‘ Here,” he remarks, “the question 
takes on a definite character, which compels us boldly to 
come to the very heart of some parts of the Far Eastern 

roblem” (a entrer resolument dans le vif). But the 

eneral proceeds to do nothing of the sort. He devotes 
over six pages to a rather flowery statement of the claims 
of France to be the tutor of the Celestials; he then gives 
six lines to asserting that Russia has great interests in 
maintaining the integrity of China—as great as those of 
France. This is all he has to say of France’s ally. He 
then proceeds to argue vaguely against any protectorate 
or tutelage on the part of Great Britain, Germany, and 
. apan, and leaves the discussion very much where it was 
efore. 

He teaches us something about himself, however. From 
the relative proportions of his remarks on the various 
Powers I should guess with some confidence that General 
Frey does not believe in Russia’s civilising mission, but 
does not like to say so. 


(Paris : 


Artuur R. Ropes. 


Seventeenth Century London 


Lonpon IN THE Time or THE Stuarts. By Sir Walter 
Besant. (Black. 30s. net.) 


Tis is the second instalment of Sir Walter Besant’s 
‘Survey ” of London, a work which continues to reveal 
itself as a vast assemblage of facts and episodes of great, 
if somewhat fortuitous, value to the student. Like its 
predecessor, which dealt with the eighteenth century, the 
volume before us is really a big and exceedingly interesting 
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note-book, in which valuable and often recondite facts and 
extracts are put together under subjects, with the apt and 
sympathetic comment in which Sir Walter Besant excelled, 
but without large or conclusive handling. In saying this 
we are describing, not disparaging, the work of a true 
lover and student of London. 

In his preface to this volume Sir Walter Besant refers 
to the special difficulties of a London historian in dealing 
with a century in which London pulsed not only with its 
own life, which is his proper concern, but also with the 
great national movements outside the limits of the author’s 
task. 

Sir Walter Besant has met the difficulty by a compromise 
which we cannot think is very satisfactory. Had he 
resolved to deal with the general history of the period in 
a purely allusive manner, and to concentrate his labour on 
the social aspects of London under the Stuarts, the volume 
would, we think, have been more worthy to stand beside his 
admirable “‘ Eighteenth Century” budget of Londiniana. 

In the result we have 125 pages devoted to Stuart 
Sovereigns, 69 to Religion, Government, and Trade, 54 to 
the Great Plague and Fire, 72 to Manners and Customs, 
and 18 to various appendices. The illustrations are very 
numerous and interesting, and are nearly all taken from 
contemporary prints. ‘‘ Contemporary,” by the way, does 
not always connote accuracy. Facing page 50 we notice 
a reproduction of a “‘ contemporary print ” of the execution 
of Charles I. in which the facade of the Banquetting 
House, against which the scaffold was reared, is repre- 
sented with a range of only six windows, whereas it has 
seven. But the illustrations throughout the volume are 
exceedingly well chosen. 

From the text a hundred curious and illuminative 
descriptions might be culled at sight. Those who saw 
Sir Walter Besant’s library dispersed, and noted the 
honest wear of his books, will understand how he collected 
out-of-the-way details of the past life of London, and will 
not be surprised to find a whole chapter devoted to the 
medicines and treatments prescribed to sick Londoners 
under the Stuarts. A dentist, he tells us, was sought in 
the street like a needy knife-grinder to-day. The itinerant 
tooth-drawer went his regular round, armed with his 
‘‘dentist’s key’ and with his body decorated with strings 
of teeth. He had his proper ‘‘ cry ” and was hailed from 
door and window. A ‘‘safe medicine” was this: “ Take 
a locke of your Owne hair, cut it as small as may bee, and 
so take it in beere or wine.’”” Apropos of beer, Sir Walter 
Besant shows that in seventeenth-century London “ the 
amount of small beer consumed in every household was 
enormous. The household of whi I am speaking 
drank three quarts of beer a day for every member.” 

A valuable addition to the volume is a following repro- 
duction of Ogilby’s map of 1677, showing London after the 
rebuilding consequent on the Great Fire. The publishers 
have left nothing undone to make the volume a veritable 
museum of London under the Stuarts. 


Tue Boox or THE Cat. By Frances Simpson. (Cassell. 


15s. net.) 


Car fanciers will give this book a warm welcome, for not 
only is it ornamental but it serves a useful purpose as 
well. The fancier who breeds and exhibits cats will find 
it particularly valuable and should lose no time in 
acquiring it; even to the owner of one or more 
domesticated animals it should prove useful. The writer 
has in this large volume given the results of her long 
and varied experience with cats and has been assisted 
in its compilation by several well-known authorities, who 
have written on such subjects as “The American Cat 
Fancy,” “‘ Maine Cats”’ and “ Foreign Cats.” A chapter 
has also been included by a well-known veterinary surgeon 
on the diseases of cats, while in another the ancestry of 
the cat, its classification, structure and distribution are 
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given. The fascinating pursuit of colour-breeding is also 
touched upon and the results of various experiments 
given. Undoubtedly long-haired cats are much greater 
favourites than short-haired among cat fanciers, although 
the proportion of short-haired cats to long-haired in 
London, or indeed in any town, is about ten to one. 
We see very few short-haired cats at any show, but 
any number of the Persian variety. Siamese cats are 
becoming every year more and more popular, with their 
bright blue eyes and queer doggy-looking faces. They 
can never, however, become common by reason of the 
extreme delicacy of their constitution, which is greater 
than that of any long-haired breed. 

Such problems as the proper housing and feeding of 
cats and the rules and regulation of cat shows are fully 
discussed. There are innumerable hints and suggestions 
that will help the fancier and the owner of a beautiful 
cat who is wishful to exhibit has the way pointed out. 
For the illustrations we have nothing but praise, they 
are both numerous and excellently printed. Indeed, 
even to the mere lover of cats who cares for a cat for 
itself and not for its pedigree this book may be warmly 
commended. <A glance through its pages awakens an 
instant desire for its possession. Altogether it is a com- 
prehensive work, everything that could be written about 
cats has been here written, and written, too, with the 
minute care and experience that make such a book really 
valuable. 

From a Wowan’s Nore-pook. By Mrs. E. T. Cook. 
(Allen. 5s.) 


Tuis is a series of papers on very diverse subjects: their 
unity, as the author says, is that of the point of view. 
And the point of view is the woman's. ‘They are excellent, 
common-sensible work, written in straightforward unpre- 
tentious English. Though all are good, in their plain, 
wholesome kind, we like especially the papers which deal 
with peculiarly feminine themes. An admirable example of 
these is the essay on ‘‘ The New Child,” which states out- 
spokenly some much-needed truths. The world, says 
Mrs. Cook, is even more in danger of being governed by 
the New Child than by the New Woman; and the New 
Child is not a desirable product. We are spoiling the 
child. Its vanity is fostered by praise and notice in every 
way. How far are we, she says, from the day when the 
trembling little boy or girl would be forcibly ‘‘ stood up” to 
recite ‘‘ My name is Norval’?! Nowadays the child would 
be eager for it; only she would not recite ‘‘ My name is 
Norval,” she would be more likely to give ‘‘ The Flight of 
the Duchess,” or ‘‘ Sister Helen.” The result is that the 
modern child holds nothing sacred ; rushes at conclusions 
without going through the necessary reasoning; and loses 
its natural graces of expression, gaining instead only the 
ill-fitting airs of its elders. It becomes a prig and 
prematurely serious. A schoolboy of thirteen, she says, 
failing to gain a prize, lamented that ‘‘his life was a 
failure”! A schoolgirl of twelve thought darkly of 
suicide, because “‘ her life was no use to anybody.” The 
priggishness is often amazing. A girl of fifteen, whose 
‘life has been of no use up to now,” sends an editor a 
“sycological novel,” suggesting an honorarium of five 
pounds, since she *‘ wants a new frock, and the money 
would be nice.” it is not her first literary effort; but 
‘the world is dreadfully unkind to me, and indeed I have 
sometimes suspected that there is a conspiracy against 
me.”’ Another child threatens withdrawal from her 
children’s paper unless her letter be inserted and encloses 
her portrait, but ‘‘ my friends all say it does not do me 
justice.” She is thirteen, is this minx. The New Child, 
says Mrs. Cook, is bored with most things ; and it is true. 
Of the New Boy she has some hopes; he gets a little of 
the nonense knocked out of him at school. But of the 
girl she plainly despairs. It is a good, sensible paper ; 
and there are many like it in this bright-witted book. 
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A Tramp in Spats. By Bart Kennedy. (Newnes. 


103. 6d. net.) 


‘* Tarouan the whole of my life I have been going up hill 
and down dale—taking the rough with the smooth. The 
thing in life was to keep an open mind and an easy 
conscience.” 

So writes Mr. Bart Kennedy in one of the chapters of 
his latest book. In this short quotation is summed up 





Portion of aa Illustration from “A Tramp in Spain” (Newnes). 


the author’s way of doing things, and the excellence of 
his philosophy is proved by the entertaining descriptions 
of Spanish life, as he saw it, in his remarkable and 
eventful tramp from Andalusia to Andora. 

Many books on Spain have appeared lately, but in none 
of them can one see the open mind which is in such 
strong evidence here. Though the author confesses that 
he knew only a word or two of the language when he 
commenced his journey, and proves before the end of it 
that he had not learned many more, yet he has got into 
the very heart of things and takes his readers into them 
with him. What he has gripped he has felt, and that 
only has he written of, and that only does he want to tell. 
There are thousands of things he has not seen and 
thousands of things he did not understand, these he has 
left alone, with the result that the reader is carried from 
place to place with unflagging interest. 

The author went out to enjoy himself; determined to 
see how these people lived, how they thought, and what 
their thoughts were, and all the time he could not speak 
their language, but when one has read the book one knows 
more of Spain and Spaniards than ever before. There is 
nothing of the globe-trotter or guide book element in it, 
but rather a series of striking pictures joined together by 
trivial, but vitally interesting, incidents. From his 
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encounter with a dog outside a little village to his fearful 
night on a snow-clad mountain top, when he lay freezing 
in a circular hut longing for the daylight and “ thinking 
about Granada where it was warm,”’ there is nothing that 
does hot interest and hold the attention. Mr. Kennedy’s 
style has often been remarked on; it is original and 
unique. What he has seen you must see, for until he is 
certain you have seen it he will give you no rest. In 
describing a wine of Seville, for instance, the author 
pictures it until you can see it, cool and sparkling; but 
not satisfied with this he goes on until you feel thirsty and 
then he only leaves it alone when he is sure you have tasted 
it and are refreshed. There is a dogged persistency in 
his writing as it is evident there is in himself, or he would 
never have come safely through the tough times he speaks 
of, in the many lands he has crossed. 

Not only is the writing in this book picturesque, but 
the illustrations and photographs are well chosen and 
numerous. 


Some InpiAN Frienps aND ACQUAINTANCES: A STUDY OF THE 
Ways or Birps AND OTHER ANIMALS FREQUENTING INDIAN 
Streets anD Garpens. By Lieutenant-Colonel D. D. 
Cunningham,'C.1.E., F.R.S. (Murray. 12s. net.) 


Tus book embodies the “ play in earnest ”’ of the author’s 
life. One sees how happy he has been in his incessant 
observation of the creatures that surrounded him, and also 
how careful has been his record-keeping. Precise and 
scrupulous noting down of that which is not intended to 
see the light, or expected to be of future consequence, in 
virtue of its accuracy, to the author, seems to us to betoken 
a quite exceptional development of the conscience. Most 
of us find it plague enough to keep accurate notes, even 
when their subject-matter is certain to be of consequence 
at a later day. So we cannot help suspecting that Colonel 
Cunningham guessed the future fate of his notes—to be 
incorporated in a volume which is a serious contribution 
to natural history. The value of the book is greatly 
enhanced by the appendix, which gives a classified list of 
all the animals referred to in the text, with their scientific, 
English, and native names, and with notes and references 
to the standard work on the “‘ Fauna of British India,” 
by Mr. Blanford. Furthermore, the volume is well and 
liberally illustrated. 

The average urban resident would certainly not expect 
to find anything wildly interesting about the habits of such 
a bird as the crow, but he will be astonished to find how 
much of real interest Colonel Cunningham has to say 
on such an apparently unpromising topic. The crow’s 
code of ethics, his marital relations, his speech—or what 
—— to be speech—are topics on which Colonel 

unningham has much that is engrossing to tell us. Nor 
is this mere “ nature-study,” which too often means the 
study of the accidental and unimportant in nature. The 
idea of evolution has taught us that, in all branches of 
knowledge, the comparative method may be trusted to yield 
invaluable results. Notably is this so in the realm of 
psychology, where the study of animals has already yielded 
most important results. Obviously the study of animal 
psychology must entail the expenditure of much time and 

atience. The man who is to provide material for study 
in this branch of science must Ge very fond of animals in 
the first place, else he will assuredly tire before he has 
gone far. But with this faculty, which might well be 
found in conjunction with a general tendency towards 
dilettantism, he must also possess the orderly and precise 
mind of the scientific observer, for if he records not what 
he actually saw, but what he expected to see, or what it 
would have been very interesting if he had seen, or what 
makes remarkably good reading when it is set down—if, 
in other words, he is a born raconteur, he can be of no 
service to science. The value of this book lies in the 
author’s possession of the two faculties, in virtue of the 
first of which he had the patience and love to write it, 
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and in virtue of the second, the scientific love of truth 
which makes the writing worth while. His is not creative 
art, but in certain cases creation must yield the palm to 
revelation. 


Cuampers’s CycLopapia oF Enousn Lirerature. Vol. III. 
New Edition by David Patrick, LL.D. (Chambers. 
103. 6d. net.) 


Tas work stands quite apart from and far higher than any 
other such collection of extracts in that it is a scholarly 
work of reference as well as an introduction to English 
literature for students. Though, especially coming from 
a Scotch publishing house, should it not be British 
literature? That the introductions are written and the 
selections made by such men as Canon Ainger, Mr. 
Theodore Watts-Dunton, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Francis 
Hindes Groome, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, Professor Dowden, 
Professor Walter Raleigh and Professor Woodberry—to 
name but some—is guarantee that the work bas been 
carried through with thoroughness, skill and care. 

The contents of this volume consists of the work of 
those writers who belong to, if not actually born in, the 
last century, and as we turn over the pages we judge, not 
rashly, that the nineteenth century has no reason to be 
ashamed of its literary record. It is not necessary to 
recall the names of the many writers who during that 
hundred years added their names to our glory-roll of 
great men of letters, but it may be noted that excellence 
was shown in every department of literature, poetry, 
history, theology, science, essays, fiction, all with the 
single sad exception of the drama; the nineteenth century 
produced no dramatist who could be named as in the 
same class as—to omit some of the greatest—Marlowe, 
Jonson, Dryden, Wycherley, Goldsmith or Sheridan. 

The volume is finely printed and admirably illustrated. 
A true old friend in a new garb, with renewed youth. 
Many of us must be able to recall days long gone by when 
this cyclopedia, Chambers’s “‘ Book of Days,” Hone’s 
“Table Book,” and a few others of similar kind, helped 
to fill with enjoyment many an otherwise weary hour. 
The title might fitly be changed to ‘‘ Everybody’s Book of 
Good Reading” ; in two words, “‘ first rate.” 


Tae Kinesnie or Love. By Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. 
(Isbister. 6s.) 


THESE twenty-five sermons are well suited to the Christmas 
season in which they are published. They breathe 
throughout a spirit of tenderness and good-will. They 
are informed by that spirit of sure and certain hope which 
is sometimes called ‘‘ meliorism.” Nothing shall be lost, 
they proclaim ; neither man nor his pains. Society shall 
live down all its ills, and the battered social unit too shall 
be healed of his grievous wounds. No pains but are 
strictly purgatorial, no character utterly blasted, love 
always in the end victorious over suffering and death. It 
is no bare morality which is preached, but a Christianity 
of which the standards supply illimitable aims to illimitable 
efforts; so that never in an endless eternity shall we 
grow weary by reason of attainment—nor ever cease to be 
inspired by the passion and rapture of endeavour. 
Mr. Stopford Brooke here makes manifest not only a true 
appreciation of poetry, but something of the poet’s tem- 
perament. This shows itself alike in his abundant and 

rsuasive imagery and in his fine feeling for words. A 
ittle also it may be said to show itself in his reliance 
upon words to carry conviction, in support of a rather 
treacherous metaphysic. But these, after all, are sermons 
to the people—to the well-educated, no doubt, but not to 
specialists; and anyway a sermon is not a scientific 
treatise. That they convey to the hearer’s soul the 
sense of another soul speaking out of the fulness of 
sure conviction is enough. That is of the essence of 
eloquence. 
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Fiction 


TorNPIKE TRAVELLERS. By Eleanor G. Hayden. (Constable, 
6s.) In the first chapter the authoress explains that the title is the 
epithet employed by Berkshire peasants to designate wanderers 
who roam the countryside. ‘They seldom put into port for more 
than a night at atime; they own no fixed abode and follow no 
calling.” As turnpike travellers then in this book we roam over the 
hills and down in the valleys, visiting quaint villages, and learning 
to know the life of the country folk which is unfolded by the 
interpreter with true observation and sympathetic insight. We 
carry away from the perusal of this book a great sense of the 
hardworking habits of the villagers. Everyone seems to work 
hard, some all day in the fields weeding, stone-picking, haymaking, 
returning at evening to the cold, empty cottage and cheerfully 
setting to work again to prepare a meal for the son or daughter, 
also out at work. Life among the villagers is not devoid of 
humour, although the humour is frequently unconscious. The 
authoress reproduces many amusing dialogues, many laughable 
sayings. Interspersed, too, are stories of village comedies and 
tragedies, all simply told with a quiet humour and delicate insight 
into the working of the village mind that is very attractive. The 
story of Miss Penelope Needle, who was courted by proxy, is 
altogether charming. 

Berore THE Britisa Ray. By Major Arthur Griffiths. (Everett. 
3s. 6d.) This little volume includes two stories : the first, of 
military adventure in India, prior to the British rule, and tells of 
doughty deeds done by one poate a king’s officer, a hunter, a 
sticker of pigs, and withal dashing with the ladies. Quite early 
in the proceedings he becomes involved in difficulties with his 
colonel over one of the latest arrived “spins,” the portionless and 
not always attractive maidens that were so often sent out in those 
days to find husbands in the Far Eastern markets. Latouch, 
recovering from this error of judgment, takes service with a native 
Prince and indulges himself in a number of heroics, only to meet 
and fondly love Begum Zalu, a widow lady, who is regretfully 
described by one aspirant to her hand as “Mort de ma vie.” The 
second story is but an episode in the life of a Fool at Forty. This 
description is the author’s own, and is, perhaps, rather hard on 
Gerald, thirteenth Earl of Holmfield, otherwise an impecunious don 
of an unknown college at Cambridge, who swells his bank balance 
by a successful book on Egyptology. The don marries; and 
the reader learns with genuine regret that this “fool,” during the 
fifty pages of married life, is living like a stranger with his first 
cherished wife. A law suit, however, brings fortune and com- 
posure, and before the story ends their hands meet, their eyes, and 
their hearts. Major Arthur Griffiths writes with fluency and 
briskness, and understands the public for whom he caters. 

Tue Proressor’s Wire. By Berthold Auerbach; translated by 
F. E. Hynam. (Drane. 6s.) A study of life in a small German 
village. Lorle, a simple peasant maiden, the daughter of an inn- 
keeper, is wooed by Reinhard, an artist, who takes up his abode in 
the village. They marry, and the artist finds that the bird that 
sang so cheerily in its native village among the trees can never 
be made to pipe in a strangetown. Reinhardsums up his mistake 
in the words, “ How happily might I live were I able te enclose my 
being within such narrow limits.” The union between the erratic 
artist and the simple peasant maid is not successful. 

Fintette stovaque. By William Ritter. (Paris: La Société 
du Mercure de France. 3 fr. 50c.) A curious vein of idyllic 
poetry runs through this quaint novel which has to do with 
peasant life in the Carpathians; in Vienna; and at the Prague 
Exhibition of 1895. Each chapter heading is a few bars of 
national Slavonic music adapted by MM. Richard Kaska and 
Karel Kovarovic. The tale deals prettily with the life and love 
affairs of Anicka, a little peasant girl, and her strange quest of the 
ideal. Le petit ami infiniment doux et le trés-idéal petit bien 
aimé,—so the author sums up the story, which is clever and 
original. 


Short Notices 


Sepe VacanteE MDCCCCIII. By Hartwell de la Garde Grissell. 
(Parker. 4s. net.) This ablative absolute is the title under which 
Mr. Grissell has published the diary which he kept during the 
days which witnessed the obsequies of Leo XIII. and the 
election of Cardinal Sarto as his successor. As a chamberlain of 
honour di numero, and that of many years’ standing, Mr. Grissell 
was an interested and intelligent spectator from near at hand of 
the extraordinary network of minute etiquette with which, in 
the process of so many ages, the succession to the Throne of the 
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Fisherman has become enmeshed. These ceremonies, superfluous 
and even slightly grotesque as they may seem to the outsider 
reading Mr. Grissell’s rather bald narrative, have just this interest 
attaching to them—that they seem swiftly to unfold the ages 
before the eye of the historical imagination. Mr. Grissell is 
immeasurably under their spell—that it is easy to see--and by 
faithful adherents of the Papacy this book will be valued as a 
monument of a supreme moment. It is worthy of note that, but 
for the keen eye and ready hand of the author, the deacon of the 
Coronation Mass, Cardinal Segna, would have established a new 
precedent by wearing his stole over the right instead of the left 
shoulder. 

HERNANDO DE SoTO: TOGETHER WITH AN ACCOUNT OF ONE OF HIS 
Caprains, GongaLo Sitvestre, By R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 
(Heinemann.) According to the author, and no one is better 
versed in the old chronicles, Hernando do Soto, conquistador, 
freebooter, amiable ruffian, and entire gentleman, stands midway 
between Cortes and Alvar Nuiiez. Oviedo called him “a man 
full of good impulses, a gentleman, a soldier, and one who, had 
he not graduated in the bad methods of the Pizarros’ school, 
might have left almost an untarnished name.” That “almost” 
is happily descriptive. Mr. Cunninghame Graham claims no 
original researches, but gives merely a plain unvarnished story 
taken from contemporary authorities. But this story is a good 
one, and excellently well told, although the author's frequent 
critical gibes at our modern ways, manners, shortcomings, 
and absurdities transport one rather too haphazardly from 
Spanish America to ‘Trafalgar Square—which is disturbing. 
Also Mr. Graham gives copious and interesting notes, historical 
and otherwise, but deems it unnecessary to translate them from 
Spanish into English; this may bother some of his readers. 
Nevertheless, the book is full of good things, and readable 
from cover to cover. Incidentally there is much quaint horse-lore, 
as for instance when it is related that, thinking the horses were to 
be appeased with gold, the Indians brought large quantities in 
baskets and placed them in their mangers, decking them with 
flowers. So great indeed was the quantity of gold the Spaniards 
had that they made bits and shoes for their horses of it, ‘‘ which 
were cheaper to them, where they were, than those of steel.” The 
Indians of America all seem to have been persuaded that the 
horse was a carnivorous animal. Thus, when Cortes left a sick 
horse on his expedition to Nicaragua, enjoining great care on the 
Indians in its treatment, he found it dead on his return, the 
Indians having given it nothing but chickens to eat. And there 
is much more of the same sort. It is a good book. 

Tue Morner or Wasuincton and Her Times. By Mrs. Roger 
A. Pryor. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) The author has brought a 
thorough knowledge of the time and much enthusiasm for her 
subject to this study of Washington’s mother. But the material is 
scant for evolving a full biography of this colonial matron. She 
is portrayed less as an individual than as a type of the capable, 
housewifely women of the ante-Revolution period in Virginia, 
ruling wisely the complex household of those days. She is 
exceptional, however, in that much-marrying community, in 
having remained a widow, and managing alone her estate in 
behalf of her family of young children. In balance of character 
and serenity of nature we feel her spirit-motherhood to “the 
Father of his Country,” nor was she less staunch in purpose nor 
less heroic in sacrifice than her patriot son in the time “ which 
tried men’s souls” and women’s souls as well, though in ways 
less recognized in the records of history. The strongest interest 
of the book is in its graphic portrayal of colonial life in the Old 
Dominion. We have its features of likeness to the country life of 
England, for Virginia was, as is its boast, settled by English 
gentlemen, who brought across seas devotion to the soil, to out-of- 
door sports, to the Mother Country’s traditions of hospitality, and 
loyalty to King and Church. With these inherited qualities we 
have the changes brought by new environment, the virgin country, 
the vast forests, the pioneer conditions, and the possession of 
slaves. Very pleasant was life in these old plantation homes, set 
in wide and fruitful acres, flanked by stables with goodly number of 
noble horses and ringed by the rows of negro “ quarters.” Slavery 
ia Old Virginia was a survival of the patriarchal system, with 
most human relationship between the master and mistress and 
slaves born on the estate. With great houses far apart, rough 
roads and rivers to ford, travel by saddle-horses made visiting a 
pilgrimage, and justified the lavish hospitality of those broad- 
porticoed, many-chambered colonial mansions. The book traces 
with care the political relations of the colonies to the Mother 
Country, the causes of the revolt which became revolution, the 
campaigns of Washington, and the independence and unification 
of the nation. But the charm of the study is in the social sketches 
of Virginia, with her gallant gentlemen and stately dames. The 
style is vivid and picturesque—at times over-rhetorical from the 
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author’s patriotic enthusiasm and without the reticence which 
makes for distinction. 

Tue Tempe or Frienpsmp anp Orner Poems. By. Viricent 
Benson. (Oxford: R. H. Blackwell ; London: Simpkin, Marsliall. 
3s. 6d. net.) To the reviewer, bogged helplessly in much verse of 
sorts, sometimes comes the joy of poetry that is poetry ; and what 
a joy only such a reviewer knows. Mr. Vincent Bensdn has given 
us this delightful and all too rare sensation. His volume is 
poetry. It contains lyrics of very various kinds; some slight, 
some long and ambitious ; but many of them have the true note. 
A curious feature is that Mr. Benson appears to be most successful 
when his verse is most exalted in character; while some of the 
simpler lyrics are rather empty. His poetry is not specially 
marked by thought, though decidedly not thought-less. Imagina- 
tion and feeling are its most prominent characteristics. With this 
he has a fine sense of style, a diction at once chosen and ample. 
Among the lesser lyrics the poem called “ Voices,” for instance, 
has much strength and even majesty of expression. Among the 
longer, “The Island of No Death” is full of melodious grace. 
Mr Benson needs to learn the exercise of compression, but he has 
fancy and style which will bear pruning. 

Tue Inranr Morauist. By Lady Helena Carnegie and Mrs. 
Arthur Jacob. (Brimley Johnson. 3s.) There is a quaint old- 
world air about the illustrations and verse of this book that is 
rather attractive. The mammas and aunts and uncles are in 
early Victorian dress with crinolines and poke bonnets. Some of 
the verses are distinctly good. We will quote a few lines from a 
poem called “ Violence,” which begins “ Pause, Robert, pause, 
remember Cain.” The second verse runs :— 

“If he has kicked you in the Chest, 
Him you should pleasantly request 
His Anger to postpone 
Till you have warn’d him how such Deed 
May injure Health, and Sickness breed, 
And, shake Religion’s Throne.” 

Tuackeray. By G. K. Chesterton and Lewis Melville. (‘* Book- 
man Biographies.” Hodder and Stoughton. 1s. net.) The illustrations 
alone in these excellent little biographies are worth more than the 
mere shilling asked for each volume. Has any attempt ever been 
made to identify Thackeray's birthplace? One grumble—some 
indication of the contents of each volume should be given on the 
back; as it is now, a series of these volumes on one’s shelf is a 
“ lucky-bag” into which one dips knowing that something good 
will turn up, but not knowing exact what-—-maybe Thackeray, 
maybe Tolstoy ! 

A Dante CaLenpar. (Moring. 2s. 6d. net.) Pleasant drawings 
representing incidents in the life of Dante and extracts from his 
writings, selected by Blanche McManus. Too pretty to throw 
away at the end of next year. 
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Reprints and New Editions 


Tue Woman in Wuirre. By Wilkie Collins. (“Library of 
Modern Classics.” Long. 3s. net leather, 2s. net cloth.) ‘There 
is always a public for “ ‘The Woman in White,” as there is for any 
good story. In these days of the introspective analytical novel 
with little or no action, Wilkie Collins comes almost as a relief. 
His characters are always doing things, there is generally an air 
of mystery and perhaps a thrill, and miles of speech in the modern 
novel are apt to become dull. And in what a period Wilkie 
Collins wrote! We are reminded in the introduction that “ within 
twelve months of the appearance of ‘The Woman in White,’ the 
public was reading Dickens’ ‘Great Expectations,’ Thackeray’s 
‘Adventures of Philip,’ George Eliot’s ‘Mill on the Floss,’ 
Reade’s ‘Cloister and the Hearth,’ Trollupe’s ‘ Framley 
Parsonage,’ and a new writer . had brought out ‘The 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel.’” Truly Wilkie Collins wrote in good 


company. 
a Poems. By Thomas Carew. b Opes anp FRAGMENTS OF 
Sarruo. (“Orinda Booklets.” Yearly subscription for six 


numbers, 2s. 6d. Tutin.) These booklets are Numbers II. and 
Il]. of this pretty series, and will no doubt find a place on the 
shelves of book-lovers. The subscription is extremely moderate 
for six such pleasant little booklets. 

a Emerson’s Essays ; 6 Tue Lwitation or Curist. (“Red Letter 
Library.” Blackie. 2s. 6d. each.) Mr. Richard Whiteing contributes 
an introduction to the Essays, in which he says of Emerson “ his 
work is a veritable Enchiridion for the choice souls that aim at 
the production of the perfectly self-suflicing man of the philosophic 
ideal.” He also recognises America’s debt to Emerson, who was 
an early teacher of the Strenuous Life. The volume is fittingly 
completed by several pages of notes. The introduction to “ The 
Imitation of Christ” is by Canon Beeching. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND BIBLIOAL 
Davies, B.A.,'Ph.D.(T. Witton), Sacred Music among the Ancient Hebrews and 
in the'Cliristian Church........ee0- esse .»-(Alexander and Shepheard) 0/ 
Loofs (Friédrich), Anti-Haeckel: An Exposure of Haeckel’s Views of 


Christianity, translated by H. R. Mackintosh, D.Phil. 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 0 


3 


6 


POETRY, ORITIOISM, AND BELLES LETTRES 


Mumford (Ethel Watts), done into English verse by, translated from the 
Persian by Louis H. Gray, The Hundred Love Songs of Kamal Ad-din of 
BBn co cancccecese ° . . (Nutt) 

Burgess (W. Starling), The Eternal Laughter..... «--.(Cazenove) net 6/0 

Woodward (Ida), arranged by ; An Anthology, The Seasons with the Poets 

(Elkin Mathews) net 5/0 


Tere eee ee rere eer. Peete eee ee eee eeeeeeee 






HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Macbean (L.), The Story of Pet Marjorie (Marjory Fleming) 
(Simpkin, Marshall) 6 
Steiner, Ph.D. (Bernard O.), Beginnings of Maryland 1631-1639 
(John Hopkins Press) 
Dunn (Henry Treffry), Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti and his Circle, 
edited and annotated by Gale Pedrick............. ..-(Elkin Mathews) net 5/6 
Merz (John Theodore), A History of European Thought in the Nineteenth 
Century. Vol. Il... ..cccccece $40096006008< eeeeeesseee-( Blackwell) net 15/0 
White, M.A. (G. Cecil), edited by, A Versatile Professor : Reminiscences of the 
Rev. Edward Nares, D.D..........+. ....(Brimley Johuson) net 5/0 


‘0 


TRAVEL AND TUPOGRAPHY 
Fulleylove, R.I. (John) and Thomas (Edward), Oxford.............(Black) net 20/0 


ART 
Great Masters. Part V. With Introduction and Text by Sir Martin Conway 
(Heinemann) net 5/0 
The Water-Coluur Drawings of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., in the National Gallery, 
Descriptive text by Theodore A. Cook, M.A., F.S.A...........(Cassell) net 63/0 


EDUOATIONAL 


Hall and Stevens A School Geometry. Parts L-V............-+.(Macmillan) 4/6 
Nutting, Pp.D. (H. C.), edited by, The Trinummus of Plautus 
(Sanborn, Boston, U.S.A.) 60 cts. 


Wilson, M.A, (K. P.), A First Latin Reader......... eeeccccescees (Blackwood) 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Royal Society of Canada, Vol. VIII. 
Second Series.......ssesesseess eecccccececeeeses( Royal Society, Ottawa) 
Detailed Proposals for a Tariff Bill, by a Oandidate..........---++... .(Bolton) 0/1 


Transactions and Proceedinzs of The Japan Sceciety, London, Yol. VI. 
(Kegan Paul) 4/0 
.+.-(Anacker) net 1/0 


Dr. Johnson Calendar for 1904,. ...... 


A Oalendar of Lyrics, 1904.......... crcccccccccccccccccerocecce( «yp )met 1/0 
Live Stock Journal Aimanac, 1904.,.......eseeeseeeee easeccccsoceceg Vee BD 
FIOTION 


“ Esarbaddon and other Tales,” by Leo Tolstoy, translated by Louise and Aylmer 
Maude (Richards), 0/6 ; “ Love, the Fiddler,” by Lloyd Osbourne (Heimemann) ; 
Lucas (St. John) “ The Vintage of Dreams” (Elkin Mathews), net 3/6 ; “The 
Trackless Way : The Story of a Man’s Quest of God,” by E. Rentoul Esler 
(Brimley Johnson), 6/0. 


NEW EDITIONS 


“Oxford Miniature Poets, Shakespeare : The Comedies, The Histories, Poems and 
Sonnets, aud The Tragedies,” 3 vols. (Frowde), each net 3/6; “The Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” by John Bunyan, illustrated by George Cruikshank (Frowde), net 
25/0; “The Woman in White,” by Wilkie Collins (Long), net 2/0; “The 
Orinda Booklets : Thomas Carew, Poems, and sappho, Odes and Fragments” 
(Tutin), per year of six numbers 2/6; “Red Leuter Library, Imitation of 
Obrist,” by Thomas 4 Kempis, and “ Emerson’s Select E-says” ( Blackie), each 
2/6; “ Browning’s Poems,” A Selection (Cassell) ; “* Heroes and Hero Worship,” 
by Thomas Uarlyle (Cassell); “The Poems of Philip Freneau,” Vol. iL, edited 
by F. L. Pattee (University Library, Princeton, N.J.), net $3; “The Bagman’s 
Story,” by Charles Dickens (Brimley Joknson), net 2/6; “Table Talk of 
Samuel Rogers,” edited by G. H. Powell (Brimley Johnson), net 6/0 ; “ Talpa ; 
or The Chronicles of a Olay Farm,” by Chandos Wren Hosk)ns (Brimley 
Johnson), net 3/6; “The Statutes of the Cathedral Church of Carlisle,” 
translated by J. KE. Prescott, D.D, (Stock), net 5/0. 


PERIODICALS 


* The Photo-Miniature,” “Pictorial Comedy” Christmas and New Year's Number, 
“The Smart Set ” Christmas Holiday Number, * Chambers’s Journal,” “Review 
of Reviews,” “Leisure Hour,” “Friendly Greetings,” “Sunday at Home,” 
“Girl’s Own Paper.” “Economic Journal,” “Woman at Home,” “ World’s 
Work,” “ North American Review.” 


Foreign 


NEW EDITIONS 
Poésies du Foyer et de I’Reole, par Eugéne Manuel.,..............(Hachette) 10 fr. 


FICTION 
Gorsse (H. de) et Jacquin (J.), La Jeunesse de Cyrano de Bergerac 
(Hachette) 10 fr. 


L’Apprentissage de Valerie, par J.-M. Mermin................(Paris : Paclot) 
Loc cecececesscceeess(Bridel & Cie, Lausanne) 3 fr. 


Aho (Juani), Pour ma Finlande!... 

MISCELLANEOUS 
D’Allemagne (Henry René), Sports et Jeux d’Adresse.............(Hachette) 40 fr. 
Engel (Eduard), Shakespeare-Kiitsel,........ (Leipzig : Seemann Nachfolger) 
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Authors at 
T": was once a learned judge of eighty who never 


took auy exercise. Not feeling very well, be 

consulted a physician. ‘‘ You have no business 
; to live without taking exercise,’ said the physi- 
cian. ‘‘ You must give up your sedentary habits and 
walk for an ho. ry day.” “But it bores me so,” 
pleaded the judge, “If I follow your advice, I shall walk 
myself into a premature grave.’’ ‘‘ Better die correctly 
than live incorrectly,” snapped the physician. ‘‘I can’t 
understand how you have the presumption to be alive 
now.” ‘ Very well, then, if you insist upon it I'll take 
exercise, under protest,” said the judge ; and died a couple 
of months later, still protesting. 

The point of this story is that several retiring, modest- 
mannered authors whom I have the pleasure of knowing, 
men of mild physique, most of them addicted to spectacles 
and ping pong, suddenly forced themselves into a life of 
muscular as well as mental exertion. The swashbuckling 
D’Artagnun period had set in; they wrote swashbuckling 
stories ; and they felt that the pursuit of ping pong was 
incompatible with taking rapiers of Milan steel and running 
villains through their (the villains, not the authors’) mid- 
riffs. One man went toa trainer and was put through a 
course of lifting weights, lying on his back and waggling 
his legs without touching the ground, until his body 
nearly split asunder. Then he had a cold bath, ate too 
much, and could not do any mental work except supervise 
the construction of a chicken house. Another took horse 
exercise, or, rather, the horse took exercise with a limp 
bundle of author wobbling all over it. When the 
horse had had his morning walk, he carried the author 
home, and left him there with an abraded cuticle. A 
third author went in for fencing; be fractured his arm. 
A fourth adopted that still more muscular form of exercise 
involved in wrestling with a phonograph, and broke a 
blood-vessel as well as the phonograph. 

Of course, it would be idle to contend that an anthor’s 
work is not influenced by the life he leads. If he isa 
wanderer on the face of the earth—a lover of rivers and 
woods—a man who must breathe clean air—in nine cases 
out of ten, the spirit of the woods and rivers and open air 
gets into his pages. Whereas, your author who pores over 
men and manners in the seclusion of his study, who con- 
sumes the midnight oil in vaguely speculating, lacks 
conviction. He is not dealing with something of which he 
knows at first hand, but is drawing conclusions from the 
works of others instead of going direct to nature. Con- 
sequently, he is generally wrong, his work has an air of 
unreality, he is uninteresting. Provided he is interesting, 
and can induce his readers to grant him a certain discount 
on improbabilities necessary to the well-being of the story, 
there is no need to worry himself about the success of a 
book. We all love the improbable ; it is such a relief to 
get away from the probable, which lacks the element of 
surprise ; and life without this element become: mono- 
tonous. That is the reason why so many people marry. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the best way to become a 
popular novelist is to play cricket or polo or golf, because in 
those games you mingle with your fellows and know them 
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their Work 


as they are. Besides, you avoid making mistakes. Nothing 
but the absolute genius of Dickens could have carried him 
through the cricket match in *‘ Pickwick”’; a fifth-form 
boy would have been swished for writing it. If you write 
about racing, you must go racing, or you weigh the 
winning horse as well as his jockey, thus giving occasion 
to the profane to blaspheme. If you deal with the un- 
familiar and are afraid of going wrong on details, it is 
always best to send that particular chapter to an expert— 
if you can trust the expert. I once did that myself. The 
expert wrote back: ‘‘It is impossible to improve upon 
this.” I was rather surprised, but, thinking that he had 
paid me a very handsome compliment, allowed the chapter 
to stand as originally written. When it appeared in print, 
the expert reviled me bitterly and explained that the whole 
thing was so hopelessly wrong that it could not be improved 
upon. The only comfort to be gained out of such an 
episode was that a well-known critic praised the “ veri- 
similitude ” of that particular chapter. But such luck is 
rare. 

People who embrace the profession of authorship, do not 
take it with sufficient seriousness. If a boy intends to be 
an author, he should receive a physical training which 
will enable him to wander with impunity over the face of 
the earth and “‘ play the game”’ on equal terms. But for 
all time, the difficulty has been that the man who does the 
interesting things in the world cannot describe how he 
does them; the author who would like to describe them 
cannot do them, and so has to trust toimagination. There 
is another necessity on the author’s part for a cast-iron 
physique. If he cannot himself feel all that his characters 
say and do, he cannot make the reader believe in them. 
Imagine this enormous strain on the author—the murders, 
elopements, worries, the joys he goes through, the late 
hours he keeps, the rash things he eats and drinks, the 
gambles and fights, the high pressure at which his days 
are spent. Members of the Society of Friends are insured 
at a lower rate than the average person because of their 
quiet, tranquil lives. If this be so, the author ought to 
be charged a treble premium, for the chances of his 
living to a green old age are infinitesimal. 

The author's life is also a hard one because he never 
knows what he may have to go through in his next book. 
And it is an additional hardship when he has to live in a 
character whom he detests. A certain amiable author 
once stayed in a Trappist Monastery and afterwards, whilst 
writing his book, preserved the taciturnity of that long- 
suffering Order. When he was complimented on his 
Trappist hero, he shook his fist and said fiercely, ‘‘ I hate 
the scoundrel. Think of all I had to give up while I was 
living in his skin!” 

The work of authors is influenced by the lives they 
lead, and generally those lives are not easy. Ruskin once 
set his pupils to work to make a road. In after life, one 
of those pupils rashly became an author. He admitted, on 
his death-bed, that, of the two, the road-making was the 
easier work : it was so much simpler to find your level. 


G. B. Bure. 


Carleton 


. 


O” a hundred years ago, on a Shrove Tuesday, a 


boy was born to peasant parents of the name of 
Carleton,* in the parish of Clogher, county Tyrone. 
The father was a noted seanachie or story-teller ; 
the mother the possessor of an exquisite voice that made 
her sought for as a caoiner at wake or funeral throughout 
the townland. The boy grew up in an atmosphere of 


* Their real name was O’Carolan. 


song and legend and ancient tale; and lore and rann 
stored in his mind he turned to account later on in 
manhood. He was William Carleton, whose works to-day 
have fallen out of fashion, while those of Lever and even 
Lover are better remembered. The squireens of the first 
hold their place as an accepted type, and ‘‘ Handy Andy” 
—the perfected expression of the stage Irishman—remains 
familiar to the public. This neglect is strange, for 
Carleton’s position as a novelist may be adjudged to the 
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Compared with him Lever is but a caricaturist, 
and Lover a buffoon. Carleton’s works have the gifts of 
greatness, power, insight, pathos, humour. His pictures 
of Irish peasant life in the early and middle years of the 
nineteenth century are mordant, graphic, and penned with 
the certainty of knowledge. That intimacy—which Lever 
altogether lacked—with the Irish people’s thoughts and 
daily life, indeed, mastered Carleton’s pen at times against 
his will, and this struggle can be traced in some of his 
works, but most clearly in those written for his first 
patron, Cesar Otway. Brought up in what may be called 
a Celtic atmosphere (both his parents were Irish speakers, 
as he was himself) he yet seems to have escaped its 
wistfulness and glamour, and in his gloom and strength 
and fatalism appears to be more akin to the mind of the 
Norse than to that of the Gael. His cloudy genius seldom 
leads him into caricature, while his humour lightens the 
underlying sombreness of his pages. Carleton’s humour, 
in fact, is of the highest order, pure laughter, without 
bitterness, never grotesque, rarely coarse. Bright, kindly, 
it ripples outward to break against the iron wall of 
man’s destiny. For. everywhere his laughter meets and 
is checked by the sombreness of life. Passion, sorrow, 
death, he sees the three in possession of the world, and 
accepts their rule. In the ‘ Black Prophet,” a dramatic 
and powerful story, this combination of fine humour with 
the most tragic circumstances places the work in a high 
order of merit. Contrast the interview between the 
pragmatical old man-servant, Branagan, and his master, 
Dick o’ the Grange, with the death-scene of the passionate 
and beautiful girl, Sarah McGowan, who meets the mother 
from whom she was parted in childhood, only to find that 
the latter with a fate-like fixity of purpose has tracked her 
husband and Sarah’s father for a murder committed years 
before, and that her evidence is now about to bring him 
to the gallows. The girl’s anguish, her yearning for her 
mother’s love, her revulsion when she learns what she has 
done, the fire with which—dying as she is—she turns 
her affections towards the condemned and deserted man, 
form a scene in which every play of emotion is shown; 
human, tragic, to be remembered. The same interchange— 
profoundest pathos crossed by laughter—appears in 
** Fardorougha, the Miser,”’ a work equal in merit to the 
** Black Prophet.’’ The workings of the miser’s soul, the 
passion for hoarding which has withered up what of 
sympathy or kindliness his heart possessed, his grim, 
niggardly character, are drawn with a fidelity to life, a 
knowledge of humanity, which places Carleton among 
those great writers who have seen into the recesses of 
man’s heart. Fardorougha—literally the ‘ dark man ’’—is 
a great creation. Such a man Carleton no doubt had 
seen, but it took his genius to grasp the workings of the 
miser’s mind and give them shape in his pages. Even in 
those stories where the humour is sustained, as in his 
*“‘Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” we can see 
the weavings of the threads of destiny, the shadows of the 
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Norns thrown across the scene. In ‘ The Lianhan Shee” 
and “‘The Midnight Mass,” the certainty that man is 
driven before his fate is shown in the story of the suspended 
— and the half-crazed doomed woman who thinks she 

sademon on her back; and in that of the young 
man, Frank McKenna, who forced by the passions of hate 
and jealousy towards attempted murder, finds instead his 
own death in the snowstorm. 

Carleton reads in nature a sympathy with man’s destiny, 
and sees it in its changing aspects. ‘‘ The lonely, eternal 
sobbing of the awful sea ” finds its response in the widow’s 
heart in the tale “‘Lha Dhu.” The path leading to the 
home of the brave, upright man, Owen MacCarthy, who 
struggling against falling prices and a high rent, sees 
ruin each day drawing nearer, is crimsoned by the waters 
of a spa, so that those who approach the house appear to 
track their way in blood. When famine and typhus fever 
are abroad, the result of the wet, sunless summer and 
autumn, which has rotted the crops, and the whole country 
“‘is weltering and surging with the wet formed by the 
incessant overflow of rivers,” the two men, Donnel Dhu 
and Sullivan, in ‘“‘ The Black Prophet,” trace in the black, 
shifting clouds an awful resemblance to coffins, hearses, 
and funeral processions. 

J know no other writer who has drawn such faithful 
pictures of the Irish peasant women. Their shrewdness, 
their tenderness, their charity, their thrift, their pride and 
their innate refinement, all these things he dwells upon. 
The memory of his mother, whose sweet singing of some 
old song of sorrow had moved him to tears in boyhood, 
was always near his heart. ‘‘I heard enough from her 
blessed lips,” he writes, “to set my heart to almost a 
painful perception of that spirit which steeps these fine 
old songs in a tenderness which no other music possesses.” 

He has been accused of want of principle, of writing to 
please the public that paid him the best, and of dwelling 
more on the weaknesses of his countrymen than upon their 
virtues. The accusation is due to the fact that for a time 
he fell under the influence of the bigot Otway. Later in 
life he omitted many of the passages from his works that 
gave ground for the charge. But whatever prejudice may 
appear in the stories they remain unrivalled as pictures of 
the Irish peasants as Carleton—himself a peasant—knew 
them in the first half of the last century. Though some 
of the scenes he describes no longer occur, such as 
faction fights, and the condition and habits of the people 
are much changed, these tales for their humour, their 
— their close cbservation of the workings of the 

uman mind, must take high rank as literature. They 
are the works of a man of genius, a great novelist, one 
of the greatest of his century. But one side alone of the 
Celtic mind has escaped him—the mystical. Some perce 
tion, indeed, he has of it, but he allows the vision to elude 
him—nay, rather drives it from him as akin to superstition. 
His environment, and the materialism of the time in which 
he wrote, demanded this. L. MoManus. 


The Passing of Greek 


is charged with the task of considering what 
changes may be necessary to bring the ancient 
University of that town into line with the ten- 

dencies and demands of modern thought. The learned 
doctors who are to decide these questions have plenty 
of work before them in many directions, but it is under- 
stood that the leading issue before them is ‘‘ compulsory 
Greek.” Is or is not Greek to remain a compulsory 
subject for study at Cambridge University? There can 
be little doubt as to the answer which the syndicate will 
ive. The recent history of Greek in some other of our 

Jniversities furnishes a clear enough indication. 


T": is now sitting at Cambridge a syndicate which 


Of course the new Universities have nothing to say to 
compulsory Greek. The language is optional in the 
newest of them, the University of Liverpool. It is so in 
Manchester and Birmingham, and is intended to be so in 
the projected Universities of Leeds and Sheffield. It may 
reasonably be pointed out that these are Universities with 
different aims from their olderrivals. They are essentially 
devoted to science, and that with astrictly utilitarian end ; 
“What is it good for?” being the natural Anglo-Saxon 
query concerning any new discovery. And this is a 
perfectly valid explanation. Specialisation — which is 
simply a term for a particular episode in the cosmic 
process of evolution—has reached our Universities, and 
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whilst one is specially devoted to the humanities another 
is supreme in medicine. Obviously this becomes a 
necessity, as knowledge is increased. Let us, then, rule 
out the newer Universities in this comparative study, and 
see whether any of the older ones have passed judgment 
on “compulsory Greek.” And we find that in the course 
of last summer, Trinity College, Dublin, besides admitting 
women to its privileges, abolished compulsory Greek. 
Here is an ancient University, proud of its traditions, loth 
to part with them, yet fain to revoke the verdict of the 
centuries on this matter. It is entirely to be expected—if 
not hoped—that Cambridge will follow suit. As for 
Oxford—home of lost causes—it lives in the dead past, 
hopelessly ‘‘ crystallised,” as a recent German critic has 
put it. 

It has not been possible, I suppose, to conceal the opinion 
that the modern tendency is to be hailed with satisfaction ; 
and one must attempt to justify it. There are, perhaps, 
three arguments for Greek as a modern study. The first 
is the fact that this was the language of Plato and Aristotle, 
and many more of the immortals, and that the student of 
philosophy in any of its branches must necessarily be 
acquainted with their work. The answer is that the 
thought of these men, thanks to devoted scholarship, has 
become accessible to the student in English form. The 
second argument is that it is only by a knowledge of the 
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original tongue that one can appreciate Greek poetry and 
the wsthetic value of such Greek prose as Plato’s. This 
we must admit, only observing that the knowledge of 
Greek acquired after years at a public school and a 
university does not commonly enable any but a very small 
percentage of those who possess the literary sense— 
themselves but a fraction of the total number—to read 
their Homer “‘ with their feet on the fender.” The few 
who have the leisure, the inclination and the intelligence 
are without need of assistance from compulsion. And the 
third argument is that Greek is the source of most of our 
scientific and philosophical terms, so that some knowledge 
of the Greek vocabulary sheds a light on thousands of 
terms which are daily passing into more common use, and 
renders the path of the student easy by explaining to him, 
at sight, the significance of the terms over which his less 
fortunate fellow must spend much labour. ‘This seems to 
me to be entirely true; and until etymology—with its 
light upon the history of so many things more important 
than words—is elevated to its proper place in our schools, 
it is to be hoped that Greek may still be retained at school 
for this reason. There is also the argument that Greek 
supplies a ‘‘ mental training”’ superior to that afforded by 
any substitute, such as natural science. Who that has 
tried both will deny that this is too patently ridiculous for 
discussion ? C. W. Saeesy. 


Egomet 


in his Essex parsonage. Parson, how far better 

sounding a word than clergyman. He is a quaint 

soul, a widower, a lover of books and learning, an 
erudite gardener, a hard-working pastor, a “‘ painful ”’ 
preacher, to use an old-time word in the old-time fashion. 
His home at Christmas exactly fits my taste ; no outrageous 
jollity, no forced merriment; only a wee turkey and a 
wee pudding, upon which his masterful housekeeper 
insists; a bottle of good wine; a seemly show of holly 
and mistletoe boughs. 


| aLways stay for Christmastide with an old parson 





It has often been matter of wonderment to me how my 
friend contrives to keep his brain from rust, living as he 
does in a mental Sahara. The nearest gentlefolk are 
six miles distant and unsympathetic; the neighbouring 
farmers are no company for him. His only companions 
are his books and most of these are more curious than 
rare. Books of gardencraft are one of his joys, ancient 
volumes many of them, with plates of grotesque clipped 
hedges, of fantastic landscapes, of designs for sun-dials 
and fountains. Literary garden-books are also his delight, 
and he knows by heart Francis Bacon’s prose poem on 
gardens. Then, too, he has a pretty turn for Latin verse ; 
I do believe he only appreciates British poets as providing 
raw material for hexameters and pentameters, which he 
composes and shows to no one save myself, who of Latin 
am no critic. 





Of novels he reads only those by Miss Austen and 
Thackeray, who, he always avers, should have lived 


contemporaneous and have mated. He loves their humour, 
but most of all he loves Thackeray’s sermons, of which 
he preaches a many both in his stories and his 
essays. ‘‘Esmond” and ‘‘The Virginians” are his 
chiefest delights, his prime favourites ; he cannot under- 
stand that anyone should wish otherwise than that 
Esmond should marry his dear lady, whom he declares 
to be the sweetest woman in all fiction, with the possible 
exception of Fielding’s Amelia. Beatrix he does not 
favour until she becomes old and wicked, when she is, he 
says, so witty that almost she persuades him that good 
women are insipid. But he does not expect always to be 
taken literally. 


Year after year I visit him, in winter and in summer, 
bringing him, he tells me, all that he desires to have of 
London. Christmas in his snug parsonage affects me; 
he is sincerely, simply pious; we tramp out early in the 
misty morning air to church on Christmas day, and again 
later, the school children in the choir singing the old- 
world carols and the parson preaching an old-world sermon. 
Then, back along the country road to the mid-day meal 
in the cheery parlour, looking out upon the wintry 
garden; a blazing fire upon the hearth, a snowy cloth, 
old-fashioned silver and glass, the turkey and the pudding 
and the wine; afterward old-fashioned high chairs by the 
fireside and a cigar. Then chat, recollections of school 
and Wadham; perchance a nap. Could Christmastide 
be better spent ? 

E. G. O. 


Mrs. Browning through Swedish Eyes 


own country as an ardent advocate of the advance- 
ment of women in the best and truest sense, has 
lately published a very interesting study of the 
Brownings. She treats of them not only as poets but as 
human beings, and it is Ellen Key’s conception of Mrs. 
Browning’s personality that forms the most original feature 
of her ted ay She touches on the fact, so far as we 
remember neglected by English critics, that Mrs. Browning, 


| Key, a Swedish authoress, celebrated in her 


both by her life and her poetry, contributed in no small 
degree to raise the position of women. Her views about 
women are best seen in “ Aurora Leigh,” a poem which 
Ellen Key considers not only one of the most original and 
a works of the present era, but a poem which 
will preserve for future agesa picture of its time. Instinct 


‘with passionate feeling for the realities of modern life, it 


paints the sharp contrasts, the blinding lights and dark 
shadows, the unrest, the inquiring spirit that are its 
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characteristics. ‘The main thought of the poem is that all 
women who, like Aurora Leigh, put the artist before the 
woman, will be likely tosuffer shipwreck. Mrs. Browning, 
says Ellen Key, was absolutely convinced that a woman's 
highest gifts lay not in her powers of creation but in the 
region ot her emotions. But at the same time she makes 
it perfectly clear that the heart and the intellect of a 
woman need never be in conflict if both are strong. That 
was of course the case with Mrs. Browning, who has often 
been compared with George Sand, and George Sand, it 
will be remembered, is the only woman whose genius is 
allowed to equal that of the greatest men. But where 
either heart or intellect is weak, harmony between them is 
im possible. 

‘The supreme crown of Mrs. Browning’s life was her 
marriage. Of the desirability of publishing the letters 
that passed between Robert Browning and Elizabeth 
Barrett during the courtship, Ellen Key has no doubts. 
She writes :— 

They show the possibility of realising the higher emotions 
as they are dreamed of by exceptional men and women. ‘They 
reveal the heart of a man which can love as the deepest-souled 
women of our time desire to ke loved, and the heart of a 
woman capable of inspiring, responding to, and preserving 
such a love. 

Ellen Key compares these letters with others of their 
kind, with those of the Portuguese nun, of Mlle. de 
Lespinasse, of Diderot to Sophie Voland, and of Goethe 
to Frau von Stein. But she points out how the Browning 
letters are distinguished from those in that they stand 
alone as the utterances of two great geniuses who are at 
the same time two genuine and complete human beings, 
and whose married life proved the reality of their mutual 
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feeling. Such a life lived, as it was, in the view of all, is 
a more beautiful poem than any which is printed in ink 
on paper pages, and a valuable lesson for mankind in 
general, since it tends to strengthen the belief held by 
finer spirits that the realisation of happiness in love is a 
step on the road to human perfection. ‘The critic further 
deduces from the Poems and Letters Mrs. Browning’s own 
views on marriage, which she sums up thus :— 


She saw that the newly-awakened human personality of the 
woman in these modern times made the harmony of marriage 
less secure and less simple than formerly, incomparably 
harder to attain, but also incomparably fuller when attained. 
And she taught others the secret of her own great happiness : 
that if, when a woman has awakened to spiritual self- 
knowledge, her marriage is to bring her happiness, and 
render possible her development, the man must be what the 
love of every woman possessed of a soul seeks in man—a 
human personality that consciously loves what a man formerly 
so rarely sought in a woman—her human personality. 


And Ellen Key believes that when future ages find their 
expression in other songs compared with which those of 
the Brownings will be old-fashioned, the wonderful poem 
of their love will live for ever untouched by time. 

As a lyric poet her Swedish admirer sets Mrs. Browning 
far above her contemporaries in France, Germany and 
Italy—Mme. Desbordes-Valmore, Annette Droste-Hiilshoff 
and Annie Vivanti. Excellent as is their work, they could 
neither of them have produced the ‘‘Sonnets from the 
Portuguese,’ one of the greatest lyrical poems of the age, 
and the expression for all time of every high-souled 
woman’s love, sincere, unselfish, passionate, enduring for 
ever. 

Exizaseta Ler. 


The Styles of Statesmen 


| Communicated | 


is inferior to the work of such men as Bolingbroke, 

Swift, Burke, and ‘‘Junius.” A note published in 

Tue Acapemy a few weeks ago suggests that the alarm 

has arisen from a feeling that the style of a certain states- 
man is not so pure as it might conceivably be. The 
writer quoted a sentence from Mr. Chamberlain’s Intro- 
duction to Mr. Vince’s pamphlet on the Free Imports 
System, and called attention to the fact that it was very 
highly latinised. Certainly there is a large proportion of 
foreign matter in Mr. Chamberlain’s language. ‘The 
author of the note was right in point of fact. The 
question is, Was he also right in his apprehensive con- 
clusion? Is Mr. Chamberlain a portent of a corrupted 
and weakened English speech? It may be thought that 
to answer this question satisfactorily we should compare 
the style of Mr. Chamberlain, as representing the states- 
men of this day, with that of a political writer or orator 
representing the great ones long gone by; but, happily, 
the ancient traditions are not wholly abandoned. Even 
into the twentieth century there entered statesmen who by 
common consent were masters of the tongue in which 
Bolingbroke, Swift, Burke, and “Junius” expressed 
themselves. The supreme literary excellences of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. John Morley have always been taken 
for granted, and usually affirmed, by political friends and 
political foes alike. Surely, then, we shall be doing no 
injustice to the ancients if we compare Mr. Morley with 
Mr. Chamberlain. Saith Mr. Morley in his Life of Mr. 
Gladstone :— 

The gaunt virtues of a précis—a meagre thing, where 
qualifying sentences drop off, parentheses are cut out, adverbs 
hardly count, the noun stands denuded of its sheltering 
adjective—were never congenial to Mr. Gladstone’s copious 
exactitude in hypotheses, conditions, and contingencies. 

Now, there are forty-two words in that admirable sentence, 
which, merely to hear off-guard, any critic of style would 


I has been said that the political literature of this day 


consider unimpeachable. How many of the forty-two 
words are English in origin? Only teu. These are the, 
of, a, where, off, stands, its, sheltering, never, and in. 
For the other words, no fewer than thirty-two, Mr. Morley 
is indebted to a variety of languages. From Latin, 
directly or through French, we have virtues, précis, 
qualifying, sentences, adverbs, count, noun, denuded, 
adjective, congenial, Mister, copious, exactitude, conditions, 
and contingencies. Gaunt is derived from Gaelic; meagre 
from German; are from Danish; cut from Welsh ; hardly 
from Gothic. Drop and to are from Dutch; parentheses 
and hypotheses from Greek ; thing, out, were, and and from 
Icelandic. On the first blush, then, it would seem that in 
the matter of sophisticating the English language Mr. 
Chamberlain, compared with Mr. Morley, is an innocent. 
Still, we must distinguish. 

If we are to give a just criticism of any man’s style in 
literary expression, we must consider it in relation to its 
subject. Mr. Morley’s was so complex, so much the 
product of influences indefinably more than local or 
national, that he could not possibly have expressed his 
thoughts in the English language as Chaucer knew and 
wrote it. In the age of Chaucer English life and thought 
were simple, and therefore the language was not very 
complex ; in the age of Mr. Morley the lifeand the thought 
of England are far from being simple, and therefore the 
sources of its literary expression are various. With the 
rrogress of civilisation, a language which was originally 
what may be called elemental necessarily changes its 
character. I do not like to say that a pure language 
becomes impure; nor do I like to say that a primitive 
language becomes enriched. Neither of these sayings 
would express the truth exactly. A language does not 
become impure by drawing from another language a word 
to express an imported idea; nor is a language enriched 
when a statesman, or any other person, through ignorant 
and tasteless pomposity clothes in a foreign garb a native 
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idea for which there is a native word. What I do mean is 
that English is a language which is necessarily subject 
to change and growth. That is because the English 
people are in constant contact with all the races of the 
world in some or other of all the sciences and arts of peace 
and those of war. ; 
Are our statesmen adjusting their style to the expanding 
times in a manner that degrades the language? I do not 
think so. Burke and some of his con- 
temporaries had an “elegance” which is 
not to be found in the style of our states- 
men now; but also they went to dinner- 
arties and to dances in raiment which has 
een discarded. The raiment would be 
unmannerly now, and so would be the 
“elegance” of style in sentences. I 
cannot here and now explain why. There 
is left only room enough to mention the 
main truth of the interesting subject. It 
is that the English language will never be 
degraded while Englishmen are faithful to 
their syntax. The intellectual good sense 
which maintains that fidelity will lead them 
to reject all words that tend to corrupt or 
to vulgarise the language. In regard to 
syntax the style of Mr. Chamberlain shows 
no falling-off in relation to the style either 
of Bolingbroke or of Burke, either of Swift 
or of ‘“‘Junius.” Its astonishing excellence 
seems to have passed unnoticed in the 
excitement of these troubled times. 
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topography. No one can form a just appreciation of 
Shakespeare’s work who does not know Shakespeare’s 
London. 





Ir is curious, and regrettable, how generally ignorant 
Londoners are, not only of the historic buildings in their 
midst, of the beauty of their city but of the unique value 
of the remains of the London of past days. Every stick, 
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The Murray Scriptorium 


At Mill Hill School on Friday, the 18th 

instant, Mr. Bryce opened the Murray 

Scriptorium, on the site of the building in which the 
New English Dictionary was commenced by Dr. Murray 
thirty years since. The building was designed by 
Mr. T. E. Collcutt. A portrait of Dr. Murray, by 
Mr. F. S. Ogilvie, was unveiled on the same day. All 
will join Mr. Bryce in saying, ‘‘ They offered their con- 
gratulations to Dr. Murray, who they trusted would be 
permitted to complete his magnificent work, and to live 
many years after its completion to note the growing 
appreciation which it received from the learned men of 
all countries.” 


Dramatic Notes 


HE London Topographical Society, an enthusiastic 

j body of right-minded enthusiasts, is doing a 
double work which all lovers of London and of 
Shakespeare should do everything they can do to 
The society, of which Lord Rosebery is President, 
records and endeavours to obtain the preservation of all 
worthy remains of old London, and also publishes 
admirable reproductions of ancient maps, plans and views. 
The annual subscription is only one guinea, in return 
for which members Sane already secured such invaluable 
records as reproductions of Wyngaerde’s ‘‘ View of London ”’ 
(c. 1550), Visscher’s ‘“‘ View’ (1616), Hollar’s ‘‘ Bird’s-Eye 
View ” (c. 1048), and the magnificent ‘“‘ Prospect of the 
City of London, Westminster and St. James’s Park,” by 
John Kip, 1710, and many other equally valuable and 
useful reprints. The fifth annual meeting of the society 
was held on December 16, when Mr. Laurence Gomme 
delivered an extremely interesting address to the members. 
Such good work as is done by this society deserves all 
support, and it is pleasant to find that Londoners are 
really alive to the historic and literary interest of London 


assist. 


THE NEW MURRAY SCRIPTORIUM 


stock and stone in Stratford-of-Avon which can trace 
its descent from Shakespeare’s day is preserved with 
reverential care, and rightly ; how then does it come about 
that so few recognise and realise the fact that there are 
in London city and town so many relics of Elizabethan 
times? We know so little of Shakespeare the man that it 
behoves us all to learn as much as we may of Shakespeare 
the citizen. There are many books to be read, many old 
prints and maps to be studied, but best of all is it to 
visit the large number of buildings which still stand as 
monuments of London’s most splendid day. 


A mopest, good-natured man and an artist in his 
peculiar line was the late Mr. Clifford Harrison. He was 
the son of the famous tenor of the Pyne-Harrison opera 
company, and of Miss Ellen Clifford, a well-known actress 
in her day. From his parents, therefore, he probably 
inherited that charm of voice and manner which he used 
to such good purpose in his musical recitations. He 
worked well, but too hard; many a greater man will be 
less missed. 


So strangely ineffective a play as ‘‘ All Fletcher’s Fault,” 
produced at the Avenue Theatre on Saturday evening last, 
would hardly be worth serious discussion but for the fact 
that it points a moral frequently urged in these columns, 
and that it is the work of a clever writer who can—and I 
hope will—do much better than he has done in the present 
piece. The author, Mr. Mostyn T. Pigott, has written 
with both eyes upon the stage, instead of fixing one upon 
nature as he should have done. Had he asked himself 
whether his characters and situations were in accordance 
with life, he would have escaped most of the errers into 
which he has fallen. Mr. Pigott states that his play was 
suggested by Charles Reade’s story “‘ Christie Johnstone,” 
an acknowledgment which scarcely need have been made, 
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for the theme of his plot is as old as the hills, possibly 
older. None the worse for being old—there are no new 
themes, there can only be novel methods of treatment and 
of development. But Mr. Pigott has given us practically 
nothing new, save a few clever lines; his blasé young 
lord who is cured of his ennui by going out into the 
world of poverty, his flower girls, his wastrels, his young 
fools, his demagogic painter of the poor, his servants, all 
are very ancient stage properties and lifeless. The writer 
has not drawn upon his knowledge of the world, and has 
succumbed to stage traditions. 
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‘“‘Att Fiercner’s Fautt” is by no means wholly bad ; 
the first act and the early portions of Act II. were bright, 
sometimes clever, often amusing, if not entirely satisfactory ; 
but then the writer opened up a seam of sentimentality of 
a maudlin and unreal character and the play fell to pieces. 
There was a curious suspicion of the fairy tale about it all ; 
and had Mr. Pigott given us a touch of the real unrealism 
of Hans Andersen or of the big-hearted goodwill toward 
men of Dickens he might have succeeded in persuading 
us to set aside questions of reality and to have surrendered 
ourselves to the charms of the unreal, even the very unreal 
Covent Garden Market of an early morning, where no man 
works and women talk incessantly and painters chatter of 
the wrongs of the poor. The only character in the play 
by the drawing of which Mr. Pigott did himself justice 
was Harold Harringay, a street philosopher, who begs 
money not for the relief of his necessities, but in order 
that he may live the life of a man of pleasure; a quaint 
and fresh personality. 


Or the acting little need be said, for the performers 
naturally found it diflicult to infuse life into lifeless 
puppets. As Harringay, Mr. C. W. Somerset played with 
breadth and unction ; as the butler, Fletcher, Mr. Norman 
McKinnel made the most of a difficult part, he might have 
made it burlesque, he almost made it live; Mr. James 
Erskine was quiet and pleasant in the very difficult 
character of the epigrammatic and afterward sermonizing 
young peer, and Miss Beryl Faber did what could be done 
for a character with no character in it. The play was a 
disappointment to the many that looked forward to 
pleasure from the work of a really clever writer, who it is 
to be wished will do himself more justice next time. 


A German version of Bernard Shaw’s ‘‘ Candida” has 
been produced at the Royal Theatre, Dresden. Neither 
the public nor the critics liked it very much, but they 
consider it something to be reckoned with. In Germany 
Mr. Shaw is taken very seriously. The press writes of 
him as the eminent English publicist and _ political 
economist ; his works are translated or reviewed, and his 
plays put on the stage and issued in book-form by one of 
the leading German publishing houses. If the verdict of 
the foreigner is as near as we can get to that of posterity, 
Mr. Shaw’s immortal fame seems assured. 


A pay by Hermann Bahr, the well-known Viennese 
dramatic critic, was produced for the first time at the 
Deutsche Theater, in Berlin, on December 12. It is 
entitled ‘‘ Der Meister,” and is a comedy in three acts. It 
has not found favour. The Berlin critics characterise it 
as a mixture of Ibsen, Sudermann and Francois de Curel. 


Mr. Benson's programme for the Shakespeare Memorial 
week in April next is nothing if not comprehensive. It 
includes ‘**The Merchant of Venice,” ‘‘ Richard II.,” 
‘*A Winter's Tale,” ‘‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
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“The Agamemnon,” ‘“ Hamlet,” “As You Like It,” 
“King Lear,” ‘Julius Cesar,” ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” 
‘“‘ Henry IV.” (second part), ‘‘ Henry V.,” ‘‘ Taming of the 
Shrew ”’ and ‘‘ The Tempest.’”” When one realises the 
study necessary for the mastery of the parts in these 
plays, one understands how Mr. Benson manages to turn 
out so many versatile young actors and actresses. 


Mr. Ceci. Rateten’s new play for Mr. Alexander is a 
play of modern interest, with a remarkably fine third act. 
Mr. Alexander returns to the St. James’s with a revival of 
“Alt Heidelberg” and follows it with the production 
of ‘‘ Rosenmontag,” with himself and Miss Lillian 
Braithwaite in the leading réles. 


Mr. Henry Frowpe has just issued a charming little 
edition of the complete works of Shakespeare. (Oxford 
Miniature Edition. 3vols.) The editor is Mr. W. J. Craig, 
who has provided an excellent text and a short yet 
adequate glossary. The volumes are small, light, handy, 
the print clear and clean, paper and binding first rate. 
An ideal little Shakespeare. 


Curistmas fare is being provided at the theatres all over 
the country, but after all is it so very Christmasy? Are 
not the so-called pantomimes merely musical comedies or 
variety entertainments on a gorgeous scale? Is there no 
room now for the old-fashioned fairy tale told in the 
old-fashioned way, with a noisy, jolly harlequinade for 
conclusion? Maybe not; yet many of us would, | fancy, 
prefer such an entertainment to the rather raucous and 
showy productions of to-day. We cannot put the clock 
back, but surely there is a public for Christmas shows of 
a more artistic character than most of those now vouchsafed 
tous. Let us hope for better days and better things. 


Arart from the many and gorgeous pantomimes, which, 
if the truth be told, are more calculated to please the 
grown-ups than the children nowadays, there are many 
productions designed solely for the delight of the little 
ones. “ Alice through the Looking Glass ” will surely be 
a source of joy—with all the familiar characters of Lewis 
Carroll’s child’s classic moving about the stage, and in 
addition, a big chorus of frogs, toys and school-books. 
Then the Garrick presents a revival of *‘ Water Babies,” 
which is also to be played in Brighton. The Court 
has an acted fairy tale; and the Adelphi announces an 
entertainment which promises a feast of enjoyment for 
all who love pretty stories arranged by so competent a 
hand and so dainty a fancy as those possessed by Captain 
Basil Hood. 


” 


“Litrte Hans Anpersen” will present so many old 
friends to lovers of fairy stories that it will be almost as if 
a volume of Andersen had come to life. The play opens 
in the house of Hans Andersen’s father, a poor cobbler, 
where are made the red shoes which bring Karen such 
bad fortune. Ole-Luk-Oie, the Dream Fairy, comes to 
little Hans and showing him his wonderful umbrella, 
transports him to the Palace of the “‘ Emperor who loved 
new clothes,” where Hans becomes a page boy. Here the 
Swineherd Prince comes to woo the Proud Princess, whose 
father, the Emperor, appears in his invisible clothes. 
Here also comes Karen of the Red Shoes in fulfilment of 
her sentence of dancing round the earth in search of the 
Loveliest Rose in the World. In Act II. Ole-Luk-Oie 
takes little Hans into a big sea shell to hear the singing 
of the mermaids, and presently, to the sea-shore where the 
Little Mermaid saves the life of a prince and is given legs 
instead of a tail by the Sea-Witch. After this little Hans 
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finds himself in a strange country where the Princess was 
shut up in a copper castle guarded by two wooden soldiers ; 
then in an enchanted forest where the story of the famous 
tinder box is enacted, and the three big dogs make their 
appearance in the service of the brave Soldier who loved 
the Princess and was sentenced to be beheaded. After 
the exciting rescue of the Soldier, little Hans returns 
in the last act to his home again. Here he meets Karen 
of the Red Shoes, who has found the Loveliest Rose in 
the World, Ole-Luk-Oie says good-bye to little Hans, and 
everything ends happily. Any child who cannot find 
pleasure in such a crowded field of delight, set off by 
lovely and quaint dresses, and set to charming music by 
Mr. Walter Slaughter, deserves to spend his Christmas in 
the Castle of Discontent. 





Tue following is the full programme of the Christmas 
entertainment which will be presented at the Court Theatre 
in the afternoon of Boxing Day. The first play is an 
adaptation by Mr. Philip Carr of “ Brer Rabbit,” one 
of the well-known Uncle Remus stories. Caste: Brer 
Rabbit. Mr. J. H. Brewer; Brer Fox, Mr. A. E. Drinkwater ; 
Brer Wolfe, Mr. H. Tripp Edgar; Brer Bear, Mr. J. 
Martin; Brer Terrapin, Mr. Leonard Craske; Brer Possum, 
Mr. H. Pritchard. This will be followed by an adaptation 
also by Mr. Philip Carr of Grimm’s fairy story, ‘‘ Snowdrop 
and the Seven Little Men ” : Snowdrop, Miss Alice D’'Orme 
(by permission of Mr. Edwardes); the Queen, Miss Irene 
Rooke ; the Queen of the Fairies, Miss Geraldine Wilson ; 
the Dancing Fairy, Miss Doris Macintyre; the Spirit of the 
Mirror, Miss Violet Macintyre; the Prince, Mr. Walter 
Creighton; the First Mannikin, Mr. J H. Brewer; the 
Seventh Mannikin, Mr. H. C. Pritchard; the Huntsman. 
Mr. A. E. Drinkwater. Both plays are being produced 
under the personal direction of the author. 


Musical Notes 


HE pantomimes are with us, but pantomime music 
; is not what it used to be. Time was when the 
music of the pantomime, like that of a ballet 
or a comic opera, was almost its most important 
feature. Its composer was a personage of importance, 
who had his score published in a pianoforte arrange- 
ment for the benefit of young ladies in the suburbs, 
and took no small credit to himself for such success 
as that entertainment achieved. Nowadavs, with one or 
two exceptions, the case is different. In the modern 
pantomime spectacle and story are everything, and music 
a subordinate affair altogether. But one condition panto- 
mime must always observe. It must always have the 
popular songs of the hour among its principal ingredients. 
A good many of these tunes, indeed, first become familiar 
to the general public through the agency of the pantomime 
music-maker. Latterly, perhaps, pantomime music has 
shown a disposition to recover some of its former merits 
—more perhaps in the way of amusing and ingenious 
quotations than in any original fashion. Some of the 
achievements in this particular direction of Mr. Oscar 
Barrett and Mr. J. M. Glover, for instance, have been 
skilful in the extreme. But even this trick is not so new 
as some people seem to imagine. 


Burvesque ‘‘ quotes”’ from well-known works, more or 
less appropriate to the situation, were by no means 
unknown in the older school of pantomimes. In many other 
instances, it may be added, this process of ‘‘ conveyance ” 
has been adopted by certain composers from other motives 
altogether—a practice which, though it may have the 
authority of Handel to support it, would probably land its 
perpetrator in the law courts nowadays. The music of 
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whole scenes, and even acts, from some unlucky opera 
which had failed to take would perhaps be ‘‘ adapted ” in 
this manner, and go to make the success of some provin- 
cial pantomime entirely unknown to the original author of 
the music. In the music of this year’s pantomimes, by 
all accounts no very startling features are likely to be 
found. At Drury Lane, Mr. J. M. Glover has once more 
had the responsibility entrusted to him of providing this 
particular portion of the show which Mr. Collins has 
prepared for the delectation of his patrons. And no one 
is much better fitted for the task. Mr. Glover knows the 
taste of your Drury Lane audience like a book. 





Or pantomime music proper—by which I mean music 
illustrative of dumb-show plays—no examples will be 
forthcoming this Christmas. The wordless play seems to 
be ‘‘off’’ for the present. This is a pity, for it is a very 
interesting form of art, offering unlimited opportunities no 
less to the musician than to the actor. What maguilicent 
music of this sort Wagner would have written—nay, did 
write! Cut out the words from any of his music dramas, 
and who would yet have any difficulty in following their 
stories ? 


Amona recent concerts the fourth of the Broadwood 
series was remarkable for the extraordinary variety which 
characterised its programme. From Palestrina to Schubert 
and from Schubert to Donald Tovey and Cyril Scott—this 
was a boxing of the musical compass with a vengeance, 
and though hardly a single number in the list was not 
excellent in its way, it must be confessed that it demanded 
no slight mental agility to adapt one’s self in such swift 
succession to works so strangely contrasted, and another 
time those responsible would certainly be well advised to 
tax their patrons a little less in this regard. Having 
engaged, for instance, the services of the excellent choir 
of the Brompton Oratory they might well have given them 
even more to do. As it was, their singing of things by 
Palestrina, Vittoria, and others was quite the most enjoy- 
abie feature of the concert. Mr. Donald Tovey’s clarinet 
sonata struck one as interesting rather than inspired or 
inspiring. 


Me. H. J. Woop will keep his Christmas on the Atlantic 
this year, and hard worker that he is, the voyage even 
in mid-winter should do him good and set him up in 
advance for his labours on the other side, where one and all 
of his admirers here will hope that he may achieve success. 
Mr. Wood has been dubbed “ our only conductor,” and 
though the saying is not quite fair to several other excellent 
orchestral chiefs whom we possess, he is undoubtedly 
far and away the most distinguished of them—the only 
one indeed who could conceivably be pitted against some 
of his great continental confréres. Doubtless, we should 
be better off in this respect if our native conductors had 
more opportunities of practising their art. It is as easy 
to learn to swim on dry land as to become an orchestral 
conductor without conducting orchestras, and not until 
the conditions of music in this country are substantially 
altered can it be hoped that we shall turn out orchestral 
directors such as Germany and France produce. But 
for his lucky engagement by Mr. Newman, when the 
Queen’s Hall was opened ten years since, Mr. Wood 
might have been conducting provincial opera companies 
or giving singing lessons or teaching the piano to this 


day. 


Unpeterrep by the scant success which has attended 
so many of his previous ventures, Professor Kruse boldly 
announces particulars of his second Musical Festival to 
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take place in April next, at the Queen’s Hall. Herr 
Felix Weingartner will again be the conductor, while 
the works promised include, besides concert pieces of 
the usual order, Elgar’s “Dream of Gerontius,” and 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, for the performance of which 
Dr. Henry Coward’s Sheffield Chorus of three hundred 
voices has been engaged. On the face of it, they should 
certainly prove a highly interesting series of concerts, 
and seeing that the Festival will not come so late in 
the season this time, I trust that it may be better attended 
than the former one. Meanwhile one cannot but admire 
the courage with which, in the face of so many dis- 
couragements, Mr. Kruse rsists in his laudable 
endeavours to give the London musical public concerts 
of the highest class, and I hope in all sincerity that 
eventually he may reap the reward of all his sacrifices 
and labours. 


Arter a considerable period of silence, Mascagni, it is 
announced, bas completed a new opera, entitled ‘‘ Marie 
Antoinette,” which will be produced shortly in Rome. 
Things have not gone too well of late with the composer 
of “ Cavalleria.” His musical inspiration seems to have 
deserted him to a large extent, while his business under- 
takings have turned out badly. His recent tour in America 
was a signal failure, resulting in law suits and actions for 
debt, while in Europe his star has steadily declined. The 
truth of the matter would seem to be that the young 
composer’s head was turned by his earlier successes, and 
then, as often happens in such cases, his luck turned too. 
By his inordinate self-esteem the composer succeeded in 
alienating his warmest friends, while the general public, 
which went into raptures over “Cavalleria,” has appreciated 
in a steadily declining degree ‘“ L’Amico Fritz,” “I 
Rantzau,” “Iris,” and the operas which have followed 
that work. 


Mascaant has been the subject of many amusing stories. 
Once, it is said, when travelling in a foreign country, he 
was amazed by a deluge of requests for his autograph, 
and was induced by a secretary, who accompanied him, 
and by his own good nuture, to accede to them all. The 
explanation of the deluge he discovered later. His factotum 
had inserted advertisements in the local paper saying that 
Signor Mascagni was compelled by the numerous requests 
which he received for his autograph to make a charge for 
each, and he would give the proceeds to a local charity. 
The charity was a strictly local one, for it began—and 
ended—‘‘at home,’’ so far asthe composer's ingenious 
henchman was concerned. One of the most recent state- 
ments concerning Mascagni was to the effect that he had 
accepted an offer to take the directorship of a Conservatoire 
in San Francisco in connection with a model university 
which a very wealthy American lady, Mrs. Febea Hearst, 
is founding at a cost, so it has been said, of £8,000,000. 


Tae inability of contemporary composers to appreciate 
each others’ works has seldom been more strikingly 
displayed than in those passages from Tschaikoswky’s 
private correspondence which have recently been published 
to the world. And they read the more oddly too since 
Tschaikowsky was, as most people know, a man of the 
gentlest and most modest disposition, and the last to be 
influenced by any base or petty motive. A friend had 
urged him to call on Brahms, and this was his reply :— 


If I were to visit him what could I say? If I were an 
honourable and truthful man I could only say: “ Herr Brahms, 
| consider you, as a composer, ungifted, pretentious and 


lacking in all creative power. I do not place you high and 
I look down upon you with contempt; but you may be useful 
to me, and therefore I have come to see you.” 
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Of course, when he did meet Brahms, as he did in due 
course, Tschaikowsky did not express himself in this 
fashion. Had he done so the reply of Brahms, who had 
a pretty wit, and a good conceit of himself, would 
probably have been entertaining. But it is a real contri- 
bution to the psychology of the creative musician that the 
composer of the “‘ Pathetic” symphony should have found 
it possible to express himself in such extraordinary terms 
concerning the author of, to name one masterpiece only 
out of many, the German Requiem. 





But Brahms was not the only contemporary whose music 
Tschaikowsky boggled at. His opinions on Wagner were 
hardly less remarkable. Take the following which he 
wrote after a visit to Bayreuth :— 


The Nibelungen may be a very great work; it is true, 
though, all the same, that there never was such an interminable 
and wearisome piece of tomfoolery. The piling up of the 
most complicated and recondite harmonies, the colourlessness 
of the vocal parts, the endless dialogues and monologues, the 
darkness in the auditorium, the absence of all poetry, all 
interest in the plot—all this exhausted my nerves to the last 
degree. This then is the reform at which Wagner aimed! 
Before him men tried to delight the world with music—now 
the aim is to torture! Of course, there are splendid things 
in it, but altogether it bores one to death. For my part, 
T think Delibe’s “Sylvia” a thousand times finer ! 


Truly there is consolation here for the plain man. To 
have been a contemporary of Brahms and Wagner and to 
have been unable to find delight in either! Verily the 
creative gift is not without its drawbacks. For it must 
not be overlooked of course that each of the trio in 
question would probably have expressed himself in very 
similar terms concerning either of the others. We know 
at least that this was so in the case of Brahms and Wagner 
as regards each other’s works, and if either of them had 
any particular admiration for Tschaikowsky’s music the 
fact, I think, has never been recorded. 


“Bext’s Mriature Serres or Musicians” are a set of 
dainty little volumes dealing with the greater composers, 
and some of lesser note, which should find no lack of 
readers. Uniform in size and style with the same 
publisher’s “ Painters ” series the little volumes numbering 
some fifty or sixty pages only of diminutive size naturally 
afford no scope for very exhaustive or original treatment 
of their subjects, but within their limits they appear to be 
sufficiently complete as well as accurate and sound in 
judgment. Dr. Ebenezer Prout was of course admirably 
qualified to deal with Mozart, as was Mr. J. S. Shedlock 
to undertake the volume on Beethoven, while Mr. Henry 
Tolhurst and Mr. H. Saxe Wyndham write on Gounod and 
Sullivan respectively. In subsequent volumes Mr. J. F. 
Runciman is to deal with Wagner and Haydn, Dr. 
Cummings with Handel, and Mr. Vernon Blackburn with 
Mendelssohn, while since still others are promised it may 
doubtless be assumed that Bach, Schumann, Schubert, 
Brahms and the rest will receive attention in due course. 


Tae susceptibility to music of the lower animals has 
often been attested, but quite the most modern instance 
would seem to be that of the racehorse recently referred to 
in one of the sporting papers. This favoured steed has 
placed in her stable a musical box which is set going to 
jlay to the animal twenty times a day. And from these 
it is declared she has derived manifest benefit. At least 
it is stated that during the three months in which she has 
enjoyed the performances in question the mare has won a 
steeplechase and a hurdle-race, which is apparently 
regarded as conclusive. In which event, who shail foresee 
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the ultimate effects of this experiment? From musical 
boxes to trained performers is plainly the merest step. 
Wherefore musicians of the future may find opened up to 
them hereby a most lucrative field of activity. For race- 
horse owners we all know are nothing if not generous, 
and if it came to their bidding against one another for the 
services of this or that eminent virtuoso who knows what 
sums might not change hands ? 


Art Notes 


s Christmas comes one searches for presents of the 
kind known in the shops as ‘* seasonable”’ ; it is 
above all things the time for the little ones. 
Yet, though Christmas be so national a holiday 

in this busy England of ours one is fain to confess 
how little real art is expended on the Christmas book, 
even on the child’s Christmas book! I have been ranging 
the shops with this sole object in view: the hunting 
down of the really artistic Christmas book for the 
young. This year gives us the imported genius of 
two most brilliant American illustrators, two women 
of whose skill and art I have written more than once 
—indeed, I even suggested the Christmas book, and 
here we have their triumphal success ‘‘ The Book of the 
Child,” or if you prefer these handsome coloured me 
in another form you may find it in the most handsome 
“Calendar” of the season. Both Miss Elizabeth Shippen 
Green and Miss Jessie Wilcox Smith give of their best-— 
and a woman sees childhood with a mystic eye so different 
to the man’s vision. That other fine American illustrator, 
Miss Sarah Stillwell, I should like to have seen in such 
good company also; and we should then have had a trio 
of women whose work is, within its limits, without rival 
amongst English-speaking people to-day. It is as much 
above the accomplishment of Kate Greenaway, as was 
Kate Greenaway’s above the mediocre coloured illustration 
of _ own day until Caldecott thrust his genius upon the 
world. 





Apart from the brilliant success of these two American 
ladies, I could find little of importance, little that could 
claim a permanent artistic quality and rank amongst the 
art products of this year. And the ordinary bookseller 
has a horrible faculty for letting high achievement of a 
year’s age pass away from his shelves—he has the 
abominable habit of considering only “the latest thing.” 
In shop after shop I could get no copy of Randolph 
Caldecott, the immortal lord of the nursery—a man whose 
work has had an enormous influence on English art, as 
great an influence as Bret Harte has had on English 
letters. Indeed Caldecott even taught modern England 
how to print. When we see black, strong, clean lettering, 
we are inclined to speak of the influence of the Beggarstaff 
Brothers; or if we be “‘ zsthetic” in our yearnings we 
try to pretend tnat William Morris gave us the great 
movement in printing with his over-elaborate illustration 
and his plethoric page. But it was Randolph Caldecott 
that taught us what pure lettering could be—it was 
Caldecott who brought back the clean-cut, well-shaped, 
simple thing. And it was Randolph Caldecott who, with 
his exquisite art, and his fine character sense, brought 
back to life and glorified the nursery rhyme. The only 
charge I have to make against these two clever American 
women is that they have allowed their ‘‘ Book of the 
Child ” to be printed in abominable and affected lettering 
which is utterly bad for the young eye to contemplate. 





I nave said that a book a year old seems to be dead 
the bookseller, but I would appeal to the bookbuyer 
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remember that there are superbly beautiful books still 
to be had from the ouliihone for the youngsters. 
Nicholson’s ‘“‘ London Types” with its broadly-drawn 
masterly study of an cntinentilees on the .cover is still 
procurable ; so also is his ‘‘ Almanac of Twelve Sports,’’ 
to the glorifying of the nursery. Their strength of 





Illustration from “ Moot Points” (Batsford), 


modelling, their rare accomplishment in black and white, 
and their rich English force place them in the forefront 
of achievement in the art of illustration. Then there is a 
very beautiful book, almost unknown I fancy, that deserves 
a success, “‘ Old Songs for Young England,”’ illustrated by 
Ostertag, that should be in every child’s possession—and 
in that of most of the grown-ups. I came across another 
charming book, I fancy of last year’s growth, judging by 
the contempt of the booksellers for it, entitled ‘‘ Sparks 
from the Nursery Fire,” by Sheila Braine, and illustrated 
by Mary Watson. And I would add, before closing this 
subject, that no child should be without ‘‘A Child’s 
Primer of Natural History ’’-—-which reminds me that the 
King has commanded Mrs. Leslie Melville’s picture of 
“‘ Father Christmas,” now on view at Mr. Histed’s well- 
known galleries in Baker Street, to be sent to Buckingham 
Palace for his inspection. 





Tue International Art Society, at its general meeting, 
received a letter of appreciation from its newly-elected 
President, Monsieur Rodin; and was addressed by its 
Chairman, Mr. John Lavery, R.S.A., the vice-president, 
who took the opportunity to pay the society’s tribute to 
their great lost master—indeed Whistler is a loss not only 
to this splendid society but to his age. I give place to no 
one in enthusiasm and appreciation for this very great 
painter. But when Mr. Lavery proceeds to say that in his 
“Ten O'clock,” “‘ Whistler has written the gospel of art,” 
I can only remind Mr. Lavery of what he himself says, 
that “in his great fight with Ruskin, Whistler demonstrated 
that painting and writing are separate and independent 
arts.” Quite so. Whistler wielded a brilliant bitter pen. 
But he never wrote a great thing. His written work would 
give him no slighest claim to be a great man—I am not 
sure that it does not even make him a supremely petty 
one. Whistler said, I believe, that Art is the science of 
beauty. There was never a more foolishly wrong definition 
of art. Art is not a science—no amount of knowledge can 
make an artist. Art is an instinct. Nor has art anything 
whatever to do with beauty. The means by which all art 
is expressed must be beautiful—but the means by which 
all art is expressed is craftsmanship not art. Art is the 
expression of emotion or sensation, whether by colour or 
language or oratory or sculpture or what not. Art is 
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just as much concerned with what is horrible or awful or 
uncouth as it is with beauty. Art is as much concerned 
with tragedy as with comedy, as much concerned with 
death and fear and vice as with happiness and courage 
and virtue. Rembrandt ‘painted hideous women, vulgar 
men, with as great power as he painted his beautiful and 
faithful Hendrickje; but his craftsmanship was always 
beautiful. 


Arr is the transference of emotion; and who in his 
own province made colour utter in such exquisite har- 
monies the moods of nature as Whistler? But when he 
came to write about it he floundered about in a sea of 
brilliant nonsense. His gospel was magnificent ‘‘ drivel ”’ 
—not a note of true inspiration in it. When Mr. Lavery 
seriously sets down that ‘‘ Ten O’clock” is the only com- 
pelent expression of art in existing literature he forgets 
that he has also said that ‘‘ Whistler demonstrated that 
painting and writing are separate and independent arts.”’ 
What is sauce for Ruskin is sauce for Whistler. There 
is, in fact, no such thing as art for art’s sake —what 
Whistler and Flaubert both meant was that art was for 
craftsmanship’s sake, and they were childishly wrong in 
either case—as proved by the fact that they were both 
superior to their *‘ gospel.”” No painter has exercised a 
greater influence for good on art in our generation than 
Whistler the painter. No man has exercised a more 
disastrous influence on art in our generation than Whistler 
the writer. From his very greatness his words have 
carried a weight they do not deserve—a weight that his 
sublime art utterly overbalances. But with this exception, 
Mr. Lavery has said nothing of the dead master that is not 
his simple due. Iam glad to read, as every lover of art 
will be glad to know, that the International Society is in a 
flourishing condition. It would be a serious blow to art 
if any other report got abroad. It is the one society by 
which the Royal Academy may be kept from collapse. Mr. 
Lavery himself is one of its brilliant ornaments. Its 
shows have no rival in our day. It is in touch with all 
that iv vital and powerful in art in a way that is out of the 
reach of any other society. And it shows a wide range 
and a keen observation over the brilliant men of the day 
quite unapproached by any other society. The mere fact 
that men like Joseph Pennell are on the selecting and 
hanging committee for black and white, that men like 
FE. A. Walton and George Henry are not only not kept out 
but are actually concerned in the selection of paintings for 
its walls, together with Strang and Bertram Priestman and 
H. Wilson and C. H. Shannon, and Derwent Wood to 
watch over the sculpture—all these facts prove that the 
society is fully aware of its responsibility to keep up its 
high intention and to keep in touch with the coming men, 
virtues that have placed the society in a first position in 
Europe. That the clique and the narrow vision will come 
upon this as upon all societies is only too humanly possible, 
but the day is far off yet. 


I LooKED in upon a show of water-colour landscapes by 
Mr. Jeffcock at a studio in Southampton Row last week— 
good sound water-colour work, broadly handled and 
vigorously and freshly put down. But surely this 
tendency of one man shows to hide themselves in out- 
of-the-way studios defeats its own end. Yet it was 
interesting in many ways, and led my thoughts to this 
strange problem : how is a young fellow to know whether 
he should devote his life to art or not unless he possess 
great promise. I have seen half-a-dozen shows of water- 
colour landscapes during the last month. Are these 
artists making a living wage at the business? will they 
make a career of it? What is theend? One hesitates 
to say. The accomplishment is sometimes remarkable. 
But art requires such high achievement to be worth 
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the life’s toil that it compels. Are these young fellows, or 
are they not, laying up a sad middle age for themselves ? 


Tue “ Printseller’’ contains, amongst other interesting 
items this month, a reproduction of an etching by our 
late Queen, which shows no mean feeling for form, under 
the guiding tuition of Sir Edwin Landseer; whilst Mr. 
Austin continues his paper on the History of Engraving. 
The paper on Fantin, by Mr. Wedmore, is illustrated by 
some interesting lithographs which are printed on a scale 
that gives an excellent idea of the originals. 


Tue members of the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers will entertain their new president, 
Monsieur A. Rodin. to dinner at the Café Royal, on 
Tuesday, January 12, 1904. It is expected that a dis- 
tinguished company will be present to meet the president, 
who will preside on this occasion. 


I Give on the previous page an illustration from “ Moot 
Points: Friendly Disputes on Art and Industry, between 
Walter Crane and Lewis F. Day.” 


Sones rrom THE Hearts or Women. By Nicholas Smith. 
(Chicago: McClurg.) 

Tuts is a collection of what the author thinks the best 
hymns written by women, accompanied by brief memoirs 
of the writers, and a few words on the work of each. The 
collection covers two hundred years, from Madame Guyon 
to Miss Lathbury, and amounts to one hundred in number. 
The accompanying editorial matter in each case is not pre- 
fixed to the selection, or selections, after the usual fashion ; 
but the quoted hymns are, so to speak, imbedded in it, 
like quotations made in the course of a review. The 
method has its advantages for the editor; but it has also, 
we think, its disadvantages for the reader, who (unless he 
turns to the table of contents—a cumbrous manner of 
reading) is more or less under compulsion to swallow the 
editorial capsule along with the poetic pill. Now, for our 
part, we prefer to be free to take or leave the capsule; to 
read the poem, and afterwards read the editorial addenda 
or not, as the mood impels us. We rather fancy that 
many, if not most, readers are of our mind in this matter. 
Another and much slighter objection (if it be an objection) 
is that the editorial comment nowhere considers the 
individual character of the various writers’ work. Such 
stereotyped and general descriptions as ‘‘ good,” “ beau- 
tiful,” “‘ full of tenderness,” *‘a little gem,” and the like, 
do service for all and convey no distinction between the 
note of one writer and another. This absence of the 
critical element, for it amounts to that, may be intentional ; 
and doubtless most readers will not resent it. There is 
naturally a larger infusion of the American hymnist than 
we should expect or perhaps desire in an English com- 
pilation ; but the selections are made with taste, and are 
comprehensive enough. Madame de Guyon’s hymns, by 
the way, perhaps owe as much to Cowper as to herself, in 
their English form. 





An Interesting Announcement will be made in next 
week’s issue of Tae Acapemy AND LireRaTuRE with 
regard to ‘‘ ‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 
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A Literary Institute 


reformer, and there is a wide gulf between to-day 

and the “thirties.” But a curious interest, if 

nothing more, attaches to a project in which he 
took an active part, although it has long since been totally 
forgotten, and is, in all its details, it is to be feared, 
irretrievably lost. The episode is, moreover, worth 
recalling as one of the few examples of any recognition of 
the interests of literature by the advisers of the Crown. 


R*: SouTHey is not remembered as a literary 





“The British Institute,” says Sir Henry Taylor, 
‘‘was to be divided into four academies: Ist, Physics 
and Mathematics; 2nd, Moral and Political Science ; 
3rd, General Literature; 4th, Classics and Antiquarian 
Learning ; which were to consist each of eight salaried 
and four honorary members, those under thirty years of 
age receiving £200 a-year, those above thirty receiving 
£500, and one, as president, receiving £800. The members 
were to be, at the inchoation of the bodies, named by the 


ETCHING BY QUEEN VICTORIA 
[From the “ Printseller and Collector.”)} 


It is almost impossible to realise to-day the paramount 
position Southey occupied at the zenith of his fame. But 
it was only a matter of course that Lord Brougham, the 
last man it might have been supposed to concern himself 
with the interests of letters, in the declining days of the 
Administration of Earl Grey, should have paid him the 
compliment of consulting him as to the best directions in 
which the Government could act to advance the status of 
the literary calling. Southey, ia reply, although he did 
not conceal his distrust of Brougham’s sincerity, suggested 
a scheme under which young writers could be subsidised 
and so spared the necessity of pot-boiling, a consummation 
which in those days seems to have been normally achieved 
by writing political lampoons of a seditious character. On 
the formation of Sir Robert Peel's Administration in 1834, 
the Earl of Aberdeen, the Colonial Secretary, discussed 
Southey’s plan with Sir Robert Peel, and Sir Henry Taylor 
was consulted as to what could be done in the desired 
direction. 

Sir Henry accordingly evolved a programme on Southey’s 
outlines, with additions upon the model of the Institut 
National. The only record of the scheme is contained in 
Sir Henry Taylor’s ‘‘ Autobiography.” The Institut 
National had been divided into L’Académie Frangaise, 
L’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. L’Académie 
des Sciences, L’Académie des Beaux-Arts, L’ Académie des 
Sciences, Morales et Politiques, and these divisions were 
s mewhat slavishly followed. 


Crown, and vacancies thereafter to be filled alternately by 
the Crown’s selection from three candidates chosen by the 
Academy, and by the Academy’s selection from three 
candidates chosen by the Crown. The paper I wrote 
enters at some length into the grounds and pleas for 
establishing such an institution, and the difficulties and 
objections which would have to be encountered. It was 
regarded with some favour.” 

Jord Aberdeen thought that a Bill in support of the 
scheme would be as likely to succeed as any other measure 
the Government could bring forward, but he qualified his 
opinion by remarking that he did not know what the 
measure was in which they were not likely to be defeated. 
The Ministry were a few weeks later thrown out on the 
question of the surplus revenues of the Irish Church, and, 
as Sir Henry Taylor tells us, ‘‘ All that Sir Robert Peel 
could do was to appropriate to literature the annual £1,200 
already on the Civil List of pensions to be granted by 
the Crown.” It is a pity the alleged appropriation was 
interpreted with so much elasticity by succeeding Premiers. 

Professor Edward Dowden, who is at once the biographer 
of Southey and the editor of Sir Henry Taylor’s ‘* Corre- 
spondence,” was good enough to ascertain, at my suggestion, 
whether any copy of Sir Henry’s outline was extant, and 
kindly reported to me that there was no trace whatever of 
it amongst his papers. So there is no doubt that it exists, 
if at all, only in the limbo of the Treasury archives, whence 
it is never likely to emerge. W. Morris Coes. 
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Correspondence 


What’s in Names ? 


Sir,—The inconsistency which seems to exist in our employment 
of author’s names, is one of those slight problems which is’ the 
more interesting because the solution is hard to find. . There are 
reasons, however, for everything, particularly for inconsistencies, 
and however unimportant the discovery of these reasons may be, 
we find a peculiar pleasure in being able to distinguish the rule 
by which our unconscious instinct is governed. 

I do not agree with your correspondent, that in using either the 
surname or the name in full, we are influenced by a personal 
feeling for an author's individuality. If this were so, the same 
practice would prevail everywhere, some saying Robert Louis 
Stevenson, others Stevenson. I think it is more likely, as your 
correspondent suggests, that the literary position of writers such 
as Homer, Milton and Chaucer decides the omission of the 
Christian name; but these were absolutely unique and their 
genius is undisputed; we speak of them as we speak of the 
Armada, the War of Independence, the Wallace, and in our minds 
prefix these writers with the demonstrative article. There must 
be some rule to include most inconsistencies. 

Surely the employment of the full name depends on the 
commoners of the surname. Take, for instance, Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Probably we use the three to distinguish him from 
George or Robert Stephenson. We might add examples of this 
kind, such as Adam Smith, William Morris, Matthew Arnold. On 
the other hand surnames which are rather unique are invariably 
said alone, as Thackeray, Barrie and Swift, authors quoted by 
your correspondent, testify. With regard to Edgar Allan Poe, I 
should think sound would account for the use of the name in full, 
just as we say Anthony Hope, because the monosyllable is abrupt. 

The poets Gray, Pope, Keats, and many others form a list of 
exceptions to this rule, so perhaps we might class them apart as 
poets who are comparatively so few in number compared to prose 
writers that the one name is sufficient to identify them. 

Lastly we come to women writers. It is doubtful whether Miss 
Austen is more common than Jane Austen or vice versé. I think 
most women receive their full title, especially the novel writers. 
Here again we find exceptions, such as Miss Braddon, Mrs. 
Oliphant, and the only forthcoming suggestion is that it is used 
out of deference to living personalities This again is contradicted 
by Marie Corelli, for whom we offer the excuse that the name is 
foreign. Of the modern writers, Kipling, Meredith, the rule of 
the uncommon name applies, and with regard to Wells and Jacobs, 
I believe it is more usual to say H. G. Wells and W. W. Jacobs 
than to use the surnames alone.—Yours, &c., MURIELLE. 


Sir,—This question is likely to spread to inconvenient length, 
so I will just suggest that the true explanation is a matter of 
convenience : thus, the name Lamb is short and needs a prefix, 
besides there was his sister ; Swift we call “ Dean,” compare him 
with Sterne who stands solus, so does Thackeray; Austin is 
common, Stevenson confuses with Stephenson and is thus very 
common. Dickens is equivocal ; we exclaim “ what the Dickens ? ” 
meaning deuce and “devil”; and “ Dickens: how it burns!” we 
add Miss, to distinguish the daughter Edgeworth from her father, 
a long-established usage.—-Yours, &c., A. H. 


Book Buying in New York 


Str,—A New Yorker on a first visit to London must surely be 
astonished at the number of book-shops in our streets, by their 
size and by the display of books in their windows. When first 
[I spent a day in New York I was struck by just the opposite fact, 
nowhere could I see a bookshop; there may have been many, but 
I did not see them. Strolling along Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
all that forced itself on my notice were the establishments of two 
or three publishing houses, noticeably Dodd, Mead & Co., and 
Scribner's Sons, where books were shown in the windows and 
book-lovers were tempted to buy. But, in our sense of the word, 
never a bookshop to be seen. 

Where then should I buy a book, I asked, and was answered 
“ At a Department Store.” To a store then I went, a vast, racketty, 
busy place, where everything was sold from a Paris costume down 
to wood-alcohol (i.e., methylated spirits). There, amid counters 
crammed with dress goods of all sorts for man and woman, I 
found the book department, a bookshop right in the centre of the 
turmoil of the store. I spent a pleasant ha'f-hour turning over 
books and magazines, big, small, expensive, cheap books, all 
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kinds. No one disturbed me. The books were mostly in stacks» 
with a large label atop, denoting the price. In fact books were 
piled up there--and assumably sold—just as tins of meat or 
packages of tea are piled up in agrocer’s shop. Books in fact 
were sold in quantities that would stagger even the imagination 
of an English bookseller. My leisurely survey over, I purchased 
of a smi ing young lady the volumes of my choice, Ruskin’s 
“Stones of Venice,” at, I think, 25 c., illustrations and all, neatly 
bound in cloth, and a paper novel by Blackmore for 5c. This, 7 
thought, is book-buying indeed! More than one visit did I pay t 
that enticing book-counter. , 

There are points about this method of mixing bookselling with 
other matters that do not altogether commend themselves ; most of 
us have a hankering after the old-fashioned bookseller’s shop. 
Much the same thing has, of course, been tried over here at our 
co-operative stores, but there the public is limited to ticket-holders. 
But Americans are fond of pushing their methods over here, and 
maybe, ere long, we shall have a department store over here, with 
a book counter. Then the bookseller’s lot will be even more 
unhappy than it is already. 

Much has lately been written on the subject of bookselling, but 
with regard to it nothing has been done. Why not? Can not 
anything be done to help one of the most deserving classes in the 
country ?—Yours, &c., ; M. Srreer. 

[We have received a letter concerning Shelley’s “‘ Victor 
and Cazire,”’ which we will forward to ‘‘G. 8.” if he will 
kindly write to us again, as his address has been put 
astray.—Ep. ] 





** Acavemy”’ Questions AND Answers.—Held over this 
week for want of space. 





Tue Royat Excnuanae Assurance Company declares, on 
account of the next accruing dividend, an interim dividend 
of 4 per cent., free of income tax, payable on the 6th 
January next. 
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